
Mfoe kurdiboodtodMeot from an artide 
ki& so firmly estamishied as foe tenet of spirit 
nl interference in human a&irt; anfl in the 
coe ntr y especially, po sitive scepticism on a sub- 
jact deemed so awful and *o veritable, ’Seldom 
s eem e d . The oentaakm pervaded even the 
highe st orders of societo, whs, though not abso- 
lately ac quiescin g in the doctrine of ghostly 
ag en c y, were fhr from inwardly doapisiiig its 
■yituiks, even when they affected to test them 
satof pare fan. In this way there rarely hap¬ 
pened a gathering of yonng persons, t *t£cukr- 
ly if the more credulous sex predominated, the 
Mkridmls whereof fried to try their fortune hf 


of alieeperstitioDS, 


tions infatuating those around her: still in the 
bottom of her heart, and despite all the argu¬ 
ments of her better sense, there forked a secret 
and portentous dread or tempting by any *■ 
deal a stern revelation of the will of fete. Sway¬ 
ed by this latent and nameless premonition, no 
less than by the strong disbelief of principle and 
reason, she long resisted the tannts and iriiliMiii 
of her gay companions, who stigmatized her for¬ 
bearance as cowardice. If the lovely heiress 
piqued herself upon aught, it was on her freedom 
from that womanly weakness; nil doubts, and 
scruples yielded to her solicitade to vindicate 
herself from such a reproach; a reproach that 
borrowed some semblance of truth from her 
pertinacity in declining the test, by which her 
aoonsers had all evince d toei r mere foam Am*- 
Ionian intrepidity. 

The most potent and dangerous speQ ocamst- 
| ed in “eating the dumb cake,*'—and this the 
“Rand‘beau to,” as her visitors styled her, made 
choice of, with a view to rignalke her superiority 
of courage. The rite required M>e performed 
done, at midnight, m her own sleeping chamber, 
which, according to the arrangement of every 
oountry house in Virginia, opened within that 
of her parents, through which the -sole aoceu 
lay. Here in spite oTher natural and acquired 
bravery, our young heroine felt her heart beat 
violently, as she went through the preparatory 
al, which concluded by domng the ntys- 
do f erment, that, with ooerieeve dripping from 
its immersion in foe vessel filled at the haunted 
spot where throe streams met was to be hung 
ready for the dexterous turn, by which foe in- 
corporeal visitant waste manifest his presence: 
this done sfo retired to bed to await the impor¬ 
tant, perhaps perilous, issue. Awe-struck, and 
trembling in every limb, foe fair appellant of 
supernatural power, yet looked and n yten ed in 
aa intensity of excessive, but not alarmed, ex¬ 
pectation. AH around lay bushed in a stillness 
as if of death; none of foe noctmal sounds, com¬ 
mon about a rustic abode, dietorbed a si fo n o e 
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sive: no lowing of cattle—no cackling of fowls— 
bo voices or whistle of belated labourers was 
heard to invade the deep tranquility of the flight. 
Even the very whip-poor-wills, that, from dusk 
to dawn, were wont to clamour so dolefully and 
incessantly in the surrounding woods, forbore to 
utter one solitary cry. Within doors every sound 
had long since died away; the revellers, lately 
so flush with the life and noise of enjoyment, 
were all lulled to profound rev-ose,~- l not a 
murmer rose to break the intolerable stillness, 
save the piping of the tempestuous autumnal 
wind, as it rustled and moaned among the boughs 
of the huge walnut trees standing in the yard, 
and bowled loudly and fiercely shout the win¬ 
dows and chimneys of the house. At length 
the great clock in the hall striking twelve, an 
nounced the witching hour of the night—-that 
hour, when she was to behold, as in a glass, the 
primary personage and event of after life. The 
deep knell fell with a hollow and ominous sound 
cn Fanny's ear. rendered nervously acute by 
keen attention; out she fixed a steady and shaip- 
ened gaze on the spot, where her matrimonial 
fortune was to be figured forth in the phantom 
—double of the ftitura spouse. Now, for the first 
time, was the secret inclination of her heart 
unveiled to her, as the image and the name of 
George Meredith came on her fancy and her 
Ups ms the one dearest to heron earthy and whose 
bride alone she wished to be. Rakiiig herself 
cilia Jlieir dll bow, and putting back her clustering 
curls that fell over her heavenly brow, she itrain- 
* sight and hearing to the utter- 
most The last stroke slowly echoed through 
tlie specious building, when a faint groan was 
uttered near her, ana the shadow of an outline, 
dim and uidefiiMid, crossed her aching vision, 
at the far end of the room; the fitful flashes, 
darting upward from the hearth, gleamed on 
something broad and bright which was thrice 
waved m high, and sheathed in the ample ves¬ 
ture, intended as the object of a greeting far dif¬ 
ferent The shapeless shadow vanished—the 
Humes burnt low and pale—and all again was 
vacancy and silence. Instinctively the fair 
searcher into the mysteries of futurity, shrunk 
hack, and shrouded herself beneath the cover- 
led ; awhjle she lay breathless and with eyes shut, 
the words of prayer and holy adjuration falter¬ 
ing on her tonge. But Fanny was bold beyond 
her sex and years; re-assured by the perfect 
stillness that reigned around, she ventured, by 
degrees, to uncover her head; the high wind had 
sunk into a dead calm—and she heard only the 
big rain drops pattering heavily against the win¬ 
dow panes. Slowly and fearfully, she unclosed 
those large blue orbs,outsp&rkling the sapphire’s 
blaze; they encountered nothing, inbnr hasty 
glance around the wide old chamber, but each 
well-kown piece of furniture, and the chair con¬ 
spicuously placed before the fire, and sustaining 
the vestment of showy lawn, which had received, 
and yet bore the elfin token. The influence or 
that principle, which woman is said to have in¬ 
herited from the remotest antiquity, roused to 
to instant resolution: she wmoto herself in a 
long dressing gown, that lay ready on the bed,— 
and in a tremor of rising hopes and fears* stole 


on tip-toe across the floor, starting sued holding 
in her breath, as the planks creaked under her 
light tread. As she seized and shook the Ihnea 
with an agitated grasp, something fell from its 
Ibid*, and rang like metal on the ground; eager¬ 
ly she stooped to pick up what her haste had dis¬ 
placed, and ddering with terror at the ill 
portent before her, baa well nigh dropped it 
again. It was, as one quick look sufficed to 
show, an antique dagger of extraordinary size, 
and crested with heraldic devices. Retinguisb- 
ing her hold of it. Miss Bland sunk into a seat, 
unable to obey her first impulse of flying into the 
next apartment, and arousing her parents. But 
this moment of terror over, she restraiodd her¬ 
self, from the fear of provoking the endless rail¬ 
lery of those, whose credulity she had so derided. 
After a short interval, and summoning all her 
courage to her aid, she lifted the weapon, fore¬ 
showing to her startled fancy, a fatal doom, and 
going to a chest of drawers, deposited and lock¬ 
ed it in one of them. Then again seeking, and 
scarcely able to attain her couch, she toodk 
herself to fervent orisons; and thus endeavour!^ 
to banish the thrill of horror, that pondered on 
an omen so appalling, discontinued by turns, 
to tremble and to pray. So passed the weary 
hours of that memorable night 
The sun was just rising as Min Bland started 
from a heavy slumber, and strc^ to 
the panic of the preceding night, which still 
impressed her like a fearful dr 
in bed, and tried to collect her sc altered senses, 
disordered by such a paroxism of fright and re¬ 
morse as Scott describes in one, who nad invok- 
ed the some-what similar oracle of the Tajp- 
hainn. Little by little, however, these painful 
sensations passed away,—and her mind, cheered 
by the soothing influence of the “sweet hour of 


by the soothing influence of the “sweet hour of 
prime," gradually regained its usual firmness of 
tone. The empurpled east glowed with the 
kindling beams of rosy mom; the stir was redo- 
lent of sweet scents, and pleasant sounds; and 
all nature seemed to awaken sedately find be¬ 
neath the mUd, attempered ray of the autumnal 
sun. Examined under the broad light of day, 
and by one, whose constitutional dencitsaicy in 
the duturbing quality of an ardent inw^inalioii, 
rendered herlittle obnoxious to the phantasms 
of superstition,—the hideous visions of her part 
vigil, resolved themselves into air, and she could 
but wonder at her own weakness in being thus 
wrought on by what she now rationally construed 
into the vague illusion of uneasy sleep. Sud- 
denly a new apprehension a ssaile d her; recob 
looting that she still retained tangible proof of 
the reality of the scene, the trembling beauty 
ran to seek the dagger, which, sleeping or wak¬ 
ing. she had so carefully laid away. Shivering 
with nervous trepidation, she unlocked the draw¬ 
er, that held it, and sought it long and heedfully 
—but in vain. The magic steelnad disappear¬ 
ed like the unearthly hand that wielded it; and 
Fanny, a fresh load of doubt and dread removed 
from her breast, fell on her knees, and in a spirit 
most humbly aim contritely gratefuLproceeded 
to offer up her matinal devotions. These over, 
and her tumultuous state of feelings subskhug 
into a holy calm, she suffered her attendant, 
Phillis, of whose presence she now became 
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niftr hiscompliance, in All things, with a wish- gmy party jrmt di«pendd: so 

es of his more than parent. But the few ancon- that Mist Bland was no stranger to the pan. 
fleeted sentences, which his agitation allowed Still it was with a fresh thrill of pleasure that 
him to stammer forth, die penetrating knight ad* she heard 8ir Redo, in answer Co her playful 
roitly eked out, and answered in t«rm of satis- complaints of the dull and lonesome riln, pro¬ 
faction and approval. He finished the confer- claim his design of setting off, without delay, for 
ence by presenting George with a draft of some town, in order to be in time for the entry of Lord 
amount on Ms merchant at Richmond, assured Botetourt, with whom he had been particularly 
him of his constant favor and assistance, and in intimate in England. Bat poor Fanny** delight 

___ l.*.___—__ j iL __ it:. •__i/*. .1 


pecuniary evidence of Sir Ream's approbation; openly rejoiced that her cousin George would 
but the latter, good-humouredly commanding thus continue with them, unfolded the arrange* 
his young friend to pocket it, walked out of the ment, whereby, instead of repairing to College, 
apartment, after laying the check cm the table be was to go, for good and all, in another diiec* 
before him. tion. Notwithstanding her strenuous efforts In 

The next morning beheld Bock Island oon- suppress them, the astonished maiden’s tears be- 
signed to even more than pristine quiet and gan to flow in a profusion that happily savdd her 
monotony; the company being all gooe—Mere- from swooning or suffocation; and starting up in 
dith engaged in preparing for his sudden and an agony of grief and shame, she flew out of the 
permanent change of abode— and the Lady room to ventner feelings in the privacy of bar 
Bland by turns absorbed in maternal aniieties own sleeping bower. Sr Resin and Lady Bland 
melancholy presentiments, which last she observed ami too well understood thi exj 
had, however, self-command enough to keep to avowal of those silent drops; but each had pre- 
herself. Never had Fanny seen her beloved determined to be wilfhlly blind to all demoostra- 
home, wear an aspect so totally desolate. She tioos of an attachment, which they considered it 
Inti! looked forward with fond certainty to the as their bounden duty to diaallow. 


departure of their visitors as the epoch, whence Meanwhile, like a disembodied spirit: hannt- 

to date the renewal of happiness and the old ing the scenes of earthly bliss, Geori Mereditti 


friendship between herself and her cousin; but, wandered about the groves and glades e I" Buck 
to her exceeding surprise and sorrow, he, far Island. The late conversation with liitat patron 
from responding to her timed advances, shunned had been of power to harrow up bis very soul— 
Ilia p iiikiirifi sedulously than ever. Some days pas- and to excruciate him with the torments of the 
by in this way; the desheartenedgirl droop- damned: the loftiest and the tenderest impulses 
ing iiiiiiiilpir 9.1 repulse as unexpected as it appear- of his nature had been alike wounded by parts 
ed unkind, im permitting her thoughts to of it For hours afterwards his mind was a 
brood continually over the apprehension of a chaos of distraction and despair; aBd when par- 
destiny evil beyond that menaced by the pres- timUy restored to a state of sane and dispaanon* 
sage *# disastrous, and perchace, too tree. Sir ate judgment its alternations of high and trail- 
Rezin was not slow to note the alteratkln in her qumsing resolve, of wild despondency, and re- 
looks and manner, which he ascribed in part to sentful rage, aptly exemplified that tak» of the 
the real cause; for while her ladyship hela it inv- royal board, < In mi Ilf bespread with dainties, fit for 
pious to slight or defy a supernatural warning, the gods, yet to be wasted and polluted by tlliiii 
even when conveyed through the medium of a ravages of the insatiate H arpies « At one mo- 
dream, and concluded her daughter to be natur- ment, his heart, melting with a grateful sense of 
ally affected by the unlucky import of hers,—the the parental kindness, the dehcate observance 
more rational fother, by no means suspected his hitherto treating him as a son and equal, bo- 
idol, fortified as her nund was by his precept and came soothed and exalted into a sublime and de¬ 
example, of such disgraceful apostacy from their licious composure by a firm determination to per- 
mutual creed as the lending herself to the do- severe in the stem course, prescribed as the 
minion of vagaries' so wild and weakening, fiery ordeal of his desert: even the ecstacies m 
Neither would he, for an instant, allow a pos* happy love e xcelled not the elevating, though 
•ability still more degrading, to wit: that the de- tmnae atg low, enkindled by .these heroic nm- 
ecendant of the ancient and haughty house of sings, Then toe bitter conviction of his con- 
fihmd, renowned since the reign of Coeur de p Mb and implied dependence, of his presump- 
Lion, could so far forget her illustrious lineage, tion so covertly rebuked, of the unworthy con- 
as to degenerate into a love-sick mourner over trast of his extrinsic inferiority tohe r, wh o was 
the kiss of an inferior, though meritorious fa- still hi* kinswoman— and till now his companion, 
vourite: he rather supposed her given up to the darkened his soul like the overshadowing wings 
ennui, always arising from over-excitement, and of the foul mythological monsters, and swallow- 
in the present instance, heightened by the pros- ing op each ennobling and consolatory emotion, 
ct of indefinite and irksome seclusion. But left it filled with the confusion and ftiry of mad- 


•wever much the proud couple differed as to | ness. But it was not for one, upright, rational 


Iky as sist in this fierce and uncandid mood. Jjfterthe 
in ti- first pangs of mortified pride bad abated, be 
achin g mild not but own the truth and justice of the 
[yean- ^teuvetnBueadoes) administered, at they were. 
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MS oonwwodstko* Hefelt ats© 

bomM tbe geDeruuly of Sir Resin's oon- 
SKt, mud bis own slender claims to so much 
Mjfml ■ ii m; a goodness, which, in place of punish- 
■ig, or eren reproving his amorous folly, had 
fxerciied the most considerate indulgence of 
its weakness. He was conscious that his patron 
bad probed the secret of his breast—that the 
enofenion of his rash passion, otherwise de¬ 
nuded of him by honour, was hereby render¬ 
ed wselcm, if not supererogatory. He knew 
that be was trusted—and must prove himself 
irost-worthy. The path of duty and virtue, 
ibcngh thorny and dismal, lay straight before 
him, and he solemnty swore to tread it with a 
Wradj and unreceding step. But the unhappy 
Vang man soon discovered that it was one thing 
to hind himself in his solitary meditations, by 
pucth a vow’—and another to adhere to it, when 
ho url y tempted to its violation, by the angel 
fignre of her he adored, hovering around him, all 
paniSes and tender complaisance. He found, to 
Iris cost, that 

•Few can hold a fire in hand, 

“By thought upon the frosty Caucasus,"— 


Women mnuelf and die knightly proprietor of 
lick Island, be left the home of his childhood, 
fhs paradise of his youth, the anticipated asylum 
if las matnrer yean, to seek his fortune among 
jfeangert and superiors. 

The charming being, for loving whom be was 

S i exile, sustained by her displeasure at 
b’ii marked avoidance, no less than by her 
to efface all remembrance of her unsea- 
■PMwhln and excessive burst of sorrow, behaved 
liaelf ljlcs aberoioe,when in his general leave- 
taking iii: the family after supper, on saying 
* 0 oo£aigbt” fail 11 Hie last time, ne kissed and 
Iris “God bleu* berl” Bat for weeks and 
the plaintive tenderness of those parting 
accents thrilled on her ear, rendering her in¬ 
sensible toal other vows and protestations, even 
though sanctified by that authority, which she 
reverenced as die mandate of the Deity. Long 
before day-break, Meredith was gone,—leaving 
Faaoy with every faculty of head and heart be¬ 
numbed by the bereavement 
It cut Sr Resin to the quick to see the object 


log, impressed the melancholy fancy of the fair 
hypochondriac as emblematical of her own de- 
cKne; and with many a long-drawn sigh, she pas¬ 
sed through scenery so familiar and so conso¬ 
nant with the strain of feeling, which made her 
internally exclaim, 

“My May of life 
“Has feH*n into the sear, the yellow leaf 1 * 

But ere they had proceeded many miles, the ex¬ 
citement of motion, and the novelty to one so 
little locomotive, of objects common to every 
rural transit, produced the hoped-for effect on a 
young and vivacious mind; and the parents, who 
lived but in their child, congratulated them¬ 
selves on the judicious measure taken in this 
journey, as they viewed the tender colour Steal¬ 
ing over Fanny’s cheek, already dimpled with 
something like one of her wonted smiles. 

It being a prime object with Sir Rezin to get 
to town early enough to attend his nqble friend 
in his ceremonial reception by the House of 
Burgesses, the travellers pressed on with all the 
speed possible, to six blooded black horses, with 
rowing manes and tails, imported from the mo¬ 
ther-country along with the carriage, coachman 
and postillions,—and drawing the whole distance 
of two hundred miles, a coachee , heavy with car¬ 
ving and moulding, and capacious.as a moderate 
sized dwelling. But the anxious courtier found 


ed the lot of others; being attacked by a iiiriM^ 
and violent fit of the gout, at the boose of a pa¬ 
trician friend, appointed atone of (liriiir stopping 
places in King and Queen County, for persons 
of distinction rarely tried the accommodations 
of the paltry inns along the road side. The phi¬ 
losophic knight, who carried hit theoiy ml 1111. 
deuce into practice, endured the delay 1111111I llkiiiii 
physical tortures with an equanimity worthy of 
Epictetus; but it was no slight trial to her lady- 
ship, that in lieu of witnessing the grand pro- 


licui Sr Rezin to the quick to see the object 
of his paternal dotage, fading away from her 
dav off sprightly beauty into a pale and moping 
shadow of her former sen. Judging nothing else 
Pscesrary to renovate her bloom and gaiety, but 
a translation into tbe splendid sphere of a mimic 
joedrt, be abridged the period of their contin¬ 
uance in the country; and in an incredibly short 
yacejhe inhabitants of Buck Island found them- 
setoes on the road to tbe seat of government 
Jfany a backward look did the pensive Fanny 
cast on her birth-place; where, much as the 
had lately longed to escape from its (to her) 
storied apartments and walks, she now felt as if 
Ae could finger forever. The mansion-house, 
overtopped by the ascending amphitheatre of 
line mountains, was long visible to the fond 
gaze, that dwelt on it as on the face of a valued 
friend, seen for the last time; its environs,des¬ 
poiled of their foliage and verdure, and sadden¬ 
ed by tbe gray mists of an early November morn- 


shrined the dazzling figure of Lord Botetourt, 
shining like a gemmed image, in his suit of gelt 
tissue and white satin, and chapeau buttoned 
with a loop of diamonds, which precious decora¬ 
tions blazed on other parts of his dress,—she 
was forced to put up with a mere second-hand 
description of the glories of the scene. Fanny, 
like a young girl, unused to splendid ceremo¬ 
nies, had longed at first to see the show; bather 
thoughts were wholly occupied by her father 
and bis sufferings from the spasmodic twinges of 
his complaint After a fortnight's confinement, 
Sir Rezin became rapidly convalescent—and the 
party soon resumed their route in good health 
and spirits. Miss Bland, though her mind wab 
far from at ease, struggled earnestly, and not 
unsuccessfully, against her sorrow and her love. 
Nothing so much contributed to re-establish her 
serenity, as tbe ungrateful and capricious ne¬ 
glect, with which she imagined herself repaid by 
him, to whom she had surrendered tbe treasury 
of her pure and ardent affections. Every emo¬ 
tion of feminine pride and delicacy roused to 
resentment by Meredith's studied coldness, she 
detennined to tear the remembrance of that 
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thankless cousin from her bosom, if the effort 
cost her her life's best blood; but she bad been 
so long accustomed to lore and cherish him, first 
as a brother, and then as a friend, his ides was 
so closely and indissolubly interwoven with 
every thought and memoir of her past existence, 
that hitherto the attempt had seemed like halv¬ 
ing her heart. But she was now thrown into a 
new world, where the allurements of pleasure, 
the sighs or other wooers, and the adulation of 
society might triumphantly contend with a se¬ 
cret and unrequited partiality. 

The Blands reached Williamsl rg in safety, 
and were welcomed by crowds of friends and 
parasites. The richest and loveliest heiress in 
Vinpnia had only to show herself to be adored : 
ana her arrival was celebrated in prose and 
verse by the wits of the town as dividing pub¬ 
lic attention with the entree of the new Governor. 
But conscious as was the young beauty of her 
surpassing charms, she yet trembled to encount¬ 
er general notice in a fashionable assembly—to 
undergo the searching gaze of the many, the 
»► 111 in# 11 'i: i III icjnii i» oriticlam of the fastidious few— the 
false yet flattering eulogy so often derisive of 
tiici object It pretends to deify. She panted for 
applause, yet dreaded to be mocked or con- 
demned: nor were her fears altogether ground- 
! In that© days, when the “Ancient Domin¬ 
ion” was irradiated with a galaxy of female love¬ 
liness, from the resplendent Byrd “to the pretty 
Miss Fountain" (designated by that epithet as 
illir) chief of three Sister-graces) the men had 
grown hypercritical in beauty. It was neces- 
sary loi liiMie fruitless in order to be approved f and 
i of (| in hi , i 1 mi*) Albemarle toast was apprehensively 
siijt 11 modest self-distrust was soon 

banwhfiil by the award of those judges, whose 
voice gave law in such matters—and who un&ni- 
mously affirmed that Fanny Bland, just then 
sixteen. transcended her mother, the famous 
Miss Wolverine, in personal charms. And in 
truth, for a Monde, our heroine might have been 


mi bright ai 
own tinct"—locks profuse and waving like the 
“golden hair" of Hope, with a complexion, a 
face, and form, as fresh, as fhir, and as aerial as 
those of Guido's Aurora, qualified her to pass 
for an animated transcript of that personation 
of the Goddess of the morning. And if at times, 
the changes of an exquisite sensibility paled the 
hue of her cheek, and imparted a dewy sadness 
to her downward glance, it only added to the 
interest, without detracting from the symmetry 
of her beauty. Besides, the simple notions of 
her cotemporaries reckoned her highly accom¬ 
plished; for an adept in event species ot elegant 
needle and handiwork, she likewise perforated 
finely on the harpsichord—and the dying falls of 
her clear voice, as sweet and spontaneous as the 
warble of a bird, sunk into the very souLas she 
sung some touching old ballad or new English 
song. Unlike our present race of fair linguists, 
her music dealt not in French romance* or Ita¬ 
lian bravura*,—and, shocking to relate, her ad¬ 
mirers esteemed her not the less for such a pau¬ 
city of science and languages. Such rare at¬ 
tractions as those above enumerated, taken Into 
consideration, with the certainty of their being 


appended to them the reversion of a half-dozen 
or the finest estates in the Colony, it may be sup¬ 
posed that the “Bland beauty" created a vast 
sensation among the ton of the Metropolis. As 
manv lovers forthwith laid suit to the neiress of 
Buck Island, Ac. Ac. as to the heiress of Bruges; 
and if not with equal publicity, their pretensions 
were advanced with, to the full, as great for¬ 
mality. The unrefined ideas of our plain ances¬ 
tors invested the father with the absolute dis¬ 
posal of his child,—and out of compliment to this 
right as well as to defeat any ulterior and in¬ 
sidious designs on the part of the wooer, the es¬ 
tablished usage required him to address himself, 
first, to the higher powers: hence, no gentleman 
presumed to pay his court to a young lady with¬ 
out the preliminary of “asking leave of the 
bouse," as his application to the parent or guar¬ 
dian went in familiar phrase. Only two or three 
of the competitors for Miss Bland’s favour—and 
those of too high standing to brook the contumely 
of a dismissal by proxy, were honored with the 
paternal permission; the rest met on the thresh¬ 
old with a civil though stately denial; for Sir 
Resin had already pitched upon a suitable hns- 
band for his admirable daughter. 

On the second Sunday after they got to 
Sir Rezio, Lady Bland and their divine heiress 
made their first public appearance at the prin¬ 
ciple church. The proud knight, like most En¬ 
glishmen of family, was a staunch Episcopalian, 
and a regular church-goer to knit; her ladyship 
conformed to his mode of worship, as a matter 
of duty, and the young Fanny had been bred up 
in the strict tenets of that sect Of course this 
distinguished trio took possession of the upper 
pew, (for at that rude pmcii the seats in the 
bouse of God remained unsold) which oorres 
ponded with that set apart for the Royal Gover¬ 
nor, and bearing in letters of g«ki on a mood 
of purple velvet, the name of Alexander Spotts- 
wood, not yet replaced by the insignia of the 
present incumbent of the chair of State. With¬ 
in the ample curtains of the same rich material. 
Lord Botetourt and bis suite were already seat¬ 
ed, and taking cognizance of the clergyntiiin and 
congregation. Immediately the opposite pew, 
graced by the belle of the day, constituted the 
centre or attraction. “The pure and eloquent 
blood speaking" in Fanny's transparent cheek, 
evinced her painful embarrassment under such 
general and oppressive scrutiny, which, howev¬ 
er, relaxed not for all her symptoms of discom¬ 
posure. Whether it was that the variable hues 
of her complexion, adorned her anew—or that 
his fated hour was come, we cannot undertake 
to decide; but certain it is, a young Scottish 
nobleman, who had come over as an attache to 
the official train, and as a single man and a lord, 
had himself been, so far, “the observed of all 
observers." fixed, during the long hours of the 
offices ana sermon, on the lovely mountaineer, a 
gaze, whose intensity approached to fascination: 
it was, in power and duration, similar to that,by 
which the serpent is said to ensnare his pray. 
When the service was over, and the Blands, in 
walking down the aisle, exchanged salutations 
and sentences with their august friend, the 
Governor, he presented this inveterate starer to 
Sir Resin and the ladies as Lord Malcolm Ir- 
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vise, teccnd son to the duke of Roxburgh. Tte 
yoiiog nobleman immediately attached himself 
to the aide of Miss Bland, and she left the church 
attended by her titled escort, and followed by 
the ill wishes of all the envious fair ones pres¬ 
ent. Nor did Lord Malcolm and his new ac¬ 
quaintances part company at their coach-door? 
being invited to a seat in the vehicle, be ac¬ 
companied them home,-—and hereafter, spent 
every leisure moment—that is to say two-thirds 
of his time—in endeavoring to recommend him¬ 
self to beiywhohad so instantaneously enthrall¬ 
ed him. *Tis true he had not, as yet, complied 
with the form always introductory to a set court- 
ahip; hot the acute knight, willing to strain a 
pant in favour of a personage so illustrious, ac¬ 
cepted the constancy of his visits and assiduities 
as declarative of his ultimate purpose, and hail¬ 
ed the prospect of such alliance with unfeign¬ 
ed pride ana joy. Her ladyship, too, exulted in 
flue vanity of ber heart over a conquest so glo¬ 
rious, and so far exceeding what her most san¬ 
guine speculations had devised, for her daugh¬ 
ter^ matrimonial settlement 
Not'so, the mrtless country girl, who was the 
iiiijtct of Lord Malcolm’s devoirs,—from which 
rise shrunk with a repugnance, not wholly inex- 
p&nahle. Of noble birth, and accomplished in 
graces of mind, nnd body, the young foreigner 
aeaned possessed of qualities to ensure admira- 
tion and even a softer sentiment; but there was 
that about him, obvious to the slightest observer, 
that soon chilled all warmer emotions into cold 
respect, not unmingled with awe. Dark, pale, 
and sad, his countenance bore the stamp of in¬ 
ward care, and the effect of his fine features 
lira by an expression revolt- 

hag and indescribable, which at once checked 
the kindly low of human sympathies towards 
him. A III ill in contour and complexion to the 
natives of Southern Europe^ rather than to the 
foirand ruddy Caledonian; his eyes, black as the 
men locks of his 'bead, often gleamed with such 
itrange and ghastly lustre as those accused, in 
the olden time, of communing with the dead, 
were sspd to contract in their occult and unhal¬ 
lowed intercourse. His manner partook of the 


gloomy cast evidently pervading his mind; and 
though he would occasionally rally and exhibit 
in lively colloquy, much satirical and descrip¬ 
tive power, there was oftener pe 
through his faint attempts to diguise it, a depth 
of despondency, a wild and reckless wretched¬ 
ness, apparently tinged with a horrible anticipa¬ 
tion of something monstrous, to be endured or 
done. In short,his whole appearance embodied 
the ideas, set forth in German tales,of mysticism 
and diMerie^of a being fore-warned of his pre¬ 
destination to deeds of guilt and woe. Accord¬ 
ing to rumors afterwards floating hitherward 
from his native land. Lord Malcolm was a vic¬ 
tim to the visitations of the second sight,—and 
• in cue of those trances when his 


“Eye intent 

“Was on die vision'd future bent,” 


had seen some frightful prefiguration of his own 
after-fortune. Since when, (as the report far¬ 
ther bore,) plunged in stern and silent misery, 
be had homed from one dime to another, from 


solitude to cities, in the vain endeavour to es¬ 
cape from himself, and the phantom terrors, 
ng Mb overspent brain. True or false, this 
tradition, credited by many, contained a plau¬ 
sible commentary on the text presented in the 

S arson and singular deportment of the dark- 
rowed Irvine; still subject as he was to such un¬ 
settling and whimsical spells, Lord Malcolm 
was in many respects, well worthy to be loved. 
A chivalrous courage and magnanimity of sen¬ 
timent, involving the absence of all low and 
wlfish traits of character—a temper, venting it¬ 
self, on strong provocation, in tremendous bursts 
of passion, but otherwise even, placable, and 
long suffering—with a fund of deep and tender 
sensibility, and u a hand open as day to melting 
charity,” composed a sum of excellence, ca¬ 
pable, if duly appreciated, of counterpoising the 
involuntary prejudice against his unnatural as¬ 
pect. and habits of extraordinary and spectre- 
seeking abstraction* Tet notwithstanding his 
many good gifts, the mere presence of L«rd 
Malcolm seemed to operate as an antidote 
against affection and fellow feeling. His own 
family endured rather than enjoyed bis relation¬ 
ship,—his acquaintances ripened not into the 
regard of friendship—his very domestics, al¬ 
most emancipated from service by his mild and 
bounteous rule, repaid it by indifference and in¬ 
gratitude. In one point of view only, was ( 1 m 1 ) 
cadet of the house of Roxburgh sought and smiled 
upon. Immensely rich from beiring his mo¬ 
ther's estates, young, handsome, and a noble¬ 
man, his amorous approaches bad been encour¬ 
aged, in his own ana other lands, by the high. 

born, the lovely, and the witty, 
an establishment so brilliant. In Williamsburg, 
among an aristocratic set, infatuated witli re¬ 
verential homage for British rank and title, he 

found himself not barely caressed—but worship. 

ped. The least notice from the noble Scot, suf¬ 
ficed to turn the head of the lady so graced: no 
wonder, then, that the happy heiress, who had 
the fortune to fascinate him, heard herself en¬ 
vied and congratulated on all sides,as she moved 
amid the admiration and the pageantries of the 
great and gay world. But Fanny, insensible to 
the felicity or her tot, languished to escape from 
the lively round, and the fetters, preparing, a* 
she dreaded, to bind her for life to a man, from 
whom she was utterly and unconquerably averse. 

The winter was now far advanced; Lord Mal¬ 
colm had proposed in- form for Miss Bland, to 
the infinite satisfaction of her father,—by whom 
be was immediately presented to the reluctant 
daughter as her future husband. And now, for 
the first time, and in the most important crisis 
of her life, the spoiled child—as she was called 
—of nature and fortune, found her prayers and 
representations disregarded by her parents. As¬ 
suming her heart to be meanly set on a union 
with toe humble companion of her childish 
years, both father and mother looked upon them¬ 
selves as fulfilling a sacred accountability in 
using all means to avert a catastrophe so ig- 
im mini ona. The surest method of accomplishing 
this, was by matching her with a person, in 
every respect her mate. The alliance with Lord 
Malcolm exceeded even their loftiest expecta¬ 
tions*—and in urging—nay commanding, thgir 
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daughter to accept it they conceive ftem- 
selves literally to snatch a brand from the bum* 
ing. Fanny could oppose to their fluent and em- 

__If il_1_J__J 


ert of him she wislied to reject nothing save 
her positive and insurmountable abhorrence of 
any marriage; especially with the present can¬ 
didate for her hand. Of him, she professed a pe¬ 
culiar dislike—or rather absolute loathing: yet 
when Sir Rezin, so far relenting from what he 
deemed a needful severity, gave her the option 
of selecting another from among her patrician 
suitors,—the poor girl, in all the agonies of irreso¬ 
lution, unable to make a second choice, or to 
own her whole soul devoted to that kibsman, 
who had tacitly refused to reciprocate its pref¬ 
erence, could only answer by silence and tears; 
and the knight, not unreasonably chafed at her 
thus trifling with his well-meant indulgence, 
proceeded to act upon the consent, which he 
pronounced in her name, by arranging with the 
bridegroom-elect the settlement preliminary to 
an event so grand and momentous. To her mo¬ 
ther, the despairing Fanny then ventured on a 
half appeal, as to a woman, who had wedded 
from motives, not of interest, but of inclination; 
but, though her agitated pleadings woukl have 
been listened to, where an ordinary lover was 
concerned,—Lady Bland, dazzled by the lustre 
of a cincai coron«t, (for the feeble state of the 
he ii apparent made Lord Malcolm's succession 
to flics ‘dukedom a probable circumstance) would 
hear nothing tending to disparage his merit and 
pretensions. Even her daughter’s strong allu- 
sionto the evil destiny that medaced her con- 
jugal state, failed to awaken the superstitious 
terrors recently vibrating in her ladyship’s 
breast; she laughed at Fanny’s ridiculous remi- 
niscence—drew a bright picture of the felicity 
and magnificence about to bless her married lot 
—and kissing the blanched cheek, that belied 
her prediction, hastened away to consult about 
and order the wedding finery. 

Sir ftezin now touched the acme of his gran¬ 
deur, from which he was ill inclined to be sway¬ 
ed by the puerile objections of his daughter. 
Besides it both angered and wounded turn to 
suspect her of insincerity, and of aiming to make 
dupes of her parents. He could not Sear that 
his “pride and pet” (his name of endearment for 
her) should sly hr entertain a hope of overreach¬ 
ing him, and of finally prevailing on bis sanction 
toper degrading passion,—sooner than grant 
which, he believed himself willing to follow her 
to her grave. All this artifice was the exact op¬ 
posite of his own character; and could Miss 
Bland have persuaded herself to speak out to 
either parent, both her love and her life would 
have terminated the better for it. Not that Sir 
Rezin would, have been in any event, wrought 
upon to crown her misplaced attachment,—out 
an implicit and respectful confidence, in unison 
with the best impulses of his nature, would have 
gone far in inducing him to suspend, if not to 
break off, an engagement from which her heart 
so revolted. The free spoken and plain dealing 
knight might have been taken as a mir specimen 
of the hearty , old English character. Frank, 
liberal, and kind to all about him, cditani mad 
tender in his attachments, inveterate yet open 


in his dislikes, his temper was cool bat inflex¬ 
ible ; and exacting obedience in every essential 
point even from his wife and only child, his in¬ 
tentions were well known to be unchangeable,— 
and their edicts admitted of no repeal. A warm 
and steady friend, a bitter bat generous enemy, 
his susceptibilities were uncommonly strong, 
and principally engrossed by his darling Fanny. 
Yet fondly as she was doated upon for ner own 
sake, she was not the leas valuable to one of his 
arrogant and aspiring temperament as the pas¬ 
sive instrument for perpetuating his in her own 
exaltation; while 

“Affection chained her to that I 

“Ambition tore its links spam* 


and though in hurrying the preparations for bet 
virtual sacrifice, he imagined himself to be sole¬ 
ly intent on working out her worldly salvation, 
bis high views of personal consequence ana 
family aggrandizement, had no small share iliilli 
onconsciously determining his line of action.. 
By the proffer to his silly girl of a liberty of 
choice among those, who sought her with bins ap¬ 
probation, Sir Rezin assured himself that he had 
not only done away all imputation of undue 
harshness, but that he actually condescended to 
delegate a portion of his legitimate authority* 
li was moreover, his firm opinion that the lii'iii# 
of habit and continual contact with an elegant 
husband, would infallibly expel the image of tier 
absent and inferior lover; and thi 
period of her infatuation w .111 over, bin 1 f if11 m I 
ory daughter would thank and reward him 111 for 
the wholesome controul » 
her Lady Malcolm Irvine. Thus thinking, the 
resistance and entreaties of the unhappy FfUmy 
“passed him by as the idle wind, that be respect¬ 
ed not,” and her repugnance, 
crastinating served only to accelerate the cootf* 
pletion of tEe affair. 

Young, timid and inexperienced, Min Bland 
dreamed not of disobliging her parents by choos¬ 
ing her own means of happiness. And in truth, 
it woukl have been easier for her to die than to 
own her shame in still suffering her thoughts tip 
cling to the roan, who had repelled and forgotten 
her favourable sentiments. She conscientiously 
believed that her parents had the right to dispose 
of her.—exerted herself to school ner rebellious 
heart into conformity with their wishes; but her 
virtuous endeavours, though, at first promising 
success, were not to triumph in the unequal and 
protracted conflict A $ it was, they produced $ 
cold, though gentle tolerance of her noble lover, 
who unused to the lively effusion of a fervent re¬ 
gard, was content to construe the faint com¬ 
placency of her manner into the maidenly bash- 
fulness befitting a modes! gentlewoman; and 
enraptured as he was by her beauty and ap¬ 
parent sweetness of disposition; it would have 
required a much more energetic refusal that 
Fanny, under existing circumstances, was ca¬ 
pable of to make him relinquish a pursuit, draw¬ 
ing so near to its dose. In a worn, Lord Mal¬ 
colm was perfectly satisfied—Sir Rezin and her 
ladyship aelightea beyond measure—and their 
fair but fading heiress submissive to their irre¬ 
versible decree. 

While such was the mental frame of its m- 
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anl their Hh&rum aBy, Bland House 
oned to be, ostensibly, the seat of spies 
od rejoicing. Weekly entertainments, or- 

_at an immense expense from the noted 

Raleigh Tavern (for the founder of tbe feute 
dbdtued economy on such occasions) out-did 
every thing of the kind before exhibited in Wil- 
Ummstarg except (perhaps) the fetes at the Go¬ 
vernment bouse, by courtesy ycleped Palace. 
The cost of tbe winter’s sojourn in an establish- 
‘ conducted on a scale of extravagance 
ensurate with that practised at Buck 
d, where the slaughter of a beef without re¬ 
gard to what became of the carcase, took place, 
if soet was wanted for a pudding,—absorbed the 
iwraoecds of the sale of a considerable salt-work. 
Bet this oat-fay seemed nothing in comparison 
with tbe gratification of Sir Rezin’s pride—and 
Lady Bland and her divine daughter 
closed tbe envy and admiration of tbe 
The last hyemal month was now at hand; 
uooored Irvine grew impatient to have his 
"Joys lodg’d beyond the reach of fate,”— 

I the exumng yet uncertain father readily 
ended to the importunity for an appointed 
dhjjSO well according with his own conviction 
ef Iks necessity of as much haste as consisted 
ktti that rigid maxim of piopriety, which ab- 
korred precipitancy in sucn matters on the part 
iiif tbe lady— or apremature celebration of the. 
aonMe-rita. The middle of April was there- 
m, nod upon as a date not too early for a 
tooeras aiJiiidl dignified solemnization; and Fan- 
wj, nil little reconciled to her inevitable destiny, 
waited in silent resignation the hour of her 
» to Lord Malcolm and bondage. 

H mobled to the dust by the thought of the im¬ 
pudence, which had permitted a surprisal of 
1 iiiiir iftctons she had experienced her full pun- 
fahment in the seeming scorn and oblivion, 
wldefi guerdoned her condescension,—and now 
Warned every nerve of her fortitude and self- 
command to retrieve herself in her own esteem 
by a graceful acquiesence in the addresses of 
one, who sought her with all the ardour of genu¬ 
ine and honourable passion ; hence her affianced 
lover tend himself daily greeted with increas¬ 
ing smiles and softness ; ami Miss Bland derived 
her best reward from the benedictions of her 
overjoyed parents. She never heard from 
George Meredith save by the short, formal let* 
ten, notifying her father of his health and wel¬ 
fare; m these her name occurred only in his 
general remembrance of them alL,—and Fanny 
still arraigned him as fickle and insensible, 
while he writhed under all tbe tortures of hope- 
lew love. Tbe opportunities of communication 
b e t w een Bremo, and the metropolis, were “few 
and ter between,"—but the news the craving 
exile was able accidentally to gather of the 
represented his loved and lost cousin, 
test as radiant in gaiety and charms, the aueen 
ef fashion and of hearts—and afterwards as 
about to abdicate her maiden-reign of tovehneat. 
Particulars of the match he learned not, farther 
than that the man of her choice eras Scottish and 
nlfa; and this much known,he shunned all tbe 
flying reports concerning an event, of the time 
and circumstances whereof be coveted to re¬ 
in perpetual ignorance. But a diffuse 


2 


fa * 


iv 

epistle frpm his ci-devant patron, elate as ha 
with pride and pleasure, gave Meredith 
full information on every point,—and mention¬ 
ing their immediate return to the family seat, in¬ 
sisted on his presence there at his “ sister’s nup¬ 
tial.” George, losing sight of that deference, 
habitually obedient to Sir Kezin’s will took coun¬ 
sel, oo the painful occasion, only of his heart— 
and, though, alas t too late, of his prudence: he, 
therefore, respectfully but steadily declined the 
invitation, much to the displeasure of the inditer, 
—who, in his jealous solicitude to stifle all sus¬ 
picion, whether in the mind of its object or by 
others, of his daughter’s absurd predilection, had 
bidden and certainly calculated oo his coming 
as a very important circumstance. 

Agreeably to the intention announced in this 
letter, the Blands soon left town for Albemarle. 
Beginning, as Fanny did, to feel her pride sooth¬ 
ed, and her self-love propitiated by the assiduous 
devotion of her titte bridegroom, she. neverthe¬ 
less^ luxuriated in the involuntary nope that, 
during their temporary separation there might 
something chance to convert this into a final 
parting. With a spirit gladdened by the cessa¬ 
tion or Lord Malcolm’s gallantries for at least 
six weeks, at the end of which time he had. leave 
to follow tnem, she performed the journey home, 
—and with a full yet lightened heart, hailed the 
sight of the blue, waving outfine of the far Al- 
leghanies visible for miles during their passage 
through the lower plantation of Buck Island. 
Her entrance into the grounds immediately iitiir- 
rounding it,—and still more within 
sion itself, where every object too forcibly re¬ 
minded her of past days, and him who baa ren. 

dered them as sweet as they proved fleeting, 
brought with it a train of melancholy musings. 
But deeming such indulgence criminal as it iriiii 
incompatible with her positive engagement, she 
intermitted not her zealous efforts to promote 
the growth other kindly sentiments towards the 
person, to whom she was all but solemnly plight¬ 
ed. It was not long, however, ere the faint auml 
reluctant regard extorted from her rather by the 
dictates of duty, and the re-action of feelings 
outraged by another, than by a sense of Loni 
Malcolm’s actual merit, withered and died away 
under the revival, by a casual discovery, of her 
co-existent attachment in all its food and im- 


A few days after she reached home as Miss 
Bland, no ledger bounding forward with the 
elastic tread of the wild gazelle, was slowly 
walking up and down tbe broad central avenue 
of tbegarden, she saw her maid Phillis coming in 
search of her with a folded paper in her hand.— 
The idea of a letter from her noble betrothed in¬ 
stantly suggested itself—and vexed at baring 
her reverie dispelled by the unwelcome intru¬ 
der, shetookit with a mixture of reluctance 
and remorse, scarce listening the while to the 
garni lous bearer, who proceededtasay that aunt 
Dosia (tbe washer womans had found it in tbe 
pocket of one ol Massa George’s waistaoato, 
that he had,by mistake, left out when packing 
up V With a cheek manteld over at the mention 
or that name, with the soft rosy btoom.lately sta¬ 
tionary there*, the conscious beauty mechanical¬ 
ly uoMdedthe sheet, which, Jbearing neither Big- 
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nature nor superscription, was still identified 
and held as hallowed, by his 


. . j writing. It contain¬ 
ed a copy of verses addressed to herself, blotted 
indeed, and illegible in some places—in others 
devoid of connexion and rhythmical accuracy— 
yet pouring forth with a pathos and energy pure¬ 
ly Sapphics, the passionate and deathless idola¬ 
try of his heart, the sacred obligations imposed 
On it by honor and gratitude, and the violence 
with which it throbbed and panted to unburden 
itself at the feet of her, to whom he was con¬ 
demned to be forever mute. As she hurried 
again and again over the impassioned effusion, 
the whole truth flashed upon Fanny’s mind; she 
wow saw that he, by whom she had imagined 
herself contemned and overlooked, had been 
actuated bv motives of the loftiest integrity, and 
by the tenoerest respect for her supernal pre¬ 
eminence; added to which it was apparent from 
the tenor of the composition that the authority 
of a third person had indirectly interfered be¬ 
tween them. But such was not the first view 
that the transported maiden took of the delicate 
subject. Eagerly and repeatedly she went over 
the lines that” lapped her soul in Elysium,"—and 
for a brief space revelled in a beatitude compa¬ 
rable with that enjoyed by 44 the blest above. — 
The precious, the overwhelming conviction that 
She was beloved—that her’s was not that mortifi¬ 
cation, that agony (the deepest and most insup¬ 
portable that woman can endure) of pining in un¬ 
requited affection—re-animated her at once 
with all and even more, than her former beauty, 
—and transformed the pale and pensive being, 
moving languidly along with the dejected yet ex¬ 
quisite grace of a deserted Ariadne, into a glow¬ 
ing vision of light and loveliness, hardly touching 
the ground over which she glanced with the airy 
step of a Hebe, immortal in youth and freshness. 
In all the flutter of this first rapture, the fairy 
Fanny hastened to throw herself on her mother’s 
peck, there to whisper the tale of her long cher¬ 
ished attachment, and to petition for the happi¬ 
ness of herself and George, once more enthron¬ 
ed as her friend, her lover, her u all of bliss be¬ 
low." The servants who met her as she glided 
onward, stared in open mouthed wonder at the 
light, lively gait, and beaming face, all smiles 
and blushes, so different from her late lassitude 
of mien and motions. But when half-way to 
Lady Bland’s chamber, the palpitation ether 
heart compelled the happy girl to pause and take 
breath; again she drew form the paper, invalua¬ 
ble beyond uncounted treasures, m order to con¬ 
firm her agitated bosom by another perusal of its 
delicious contort*. She read it over with a 
more deliberate attention—and in a moment 
bow changed her countenance! bow fallen her 
ecstatic hopes! She no longer bent her steps 
towards the confessional chair, whither they but 
just tended, but turned away u> a remote apart¬ 
ment, there to weep undisturbed over the demo¬ 
lition of her bright but baseless dreams. Sadly 
the fair mourner now scanned the full import of 
the last and most impressive stanza, which had 
been slurred in the rapidity of her previous no¬ 
tice. Fraught with the calm spirit of a high and 
immoveable resolve, and couched in correspon¬ 
dent power of language, its couplets breathed the 
strong, the stern determination of the writer to 


die, but not to dishonor himself before heaven, 
his own conscience, and the world, by a base be¬ 
trayal of duty and principle, even though to 
win her. whose image installed within his breast, 
as in a holy shrine, would aye be worshipped 
there with the reverence due a guardian saint— 
but she herself never wooed to be his earthly 
bride. With this declaration, subversive of all 
her half-formed fancies in her trembling hand, 
why, reasoned the down cast Fanny, need she 
expose herself by invoking a fruitless pity ? bow 
stoop to plead for him, who thus deposed his 
claim and proudly renounced all hope, all 
thought of her? Yet were not all drops of sor¬ 
row, in the dewy suffusion that bathed her lovely 
eyes. It was balm to her bitterest feelings to 
know herself adored even while forsworn and 
forsaken; and days elapsed ere the delightful 
delirium, induced by this persuasion, yielded to 
the “ sober certainty of waking" woe, about to 
engloom the rest of her mortal span. That as¬ 
surance of a mutual passion at firat imparting a 
short sweet solace to her heart, soon became tee 
source of deepest regrets and keenest pangs; 
and Miss Bland, distracted at thought of the mi¬ 
sery consequent toa forced marriage with Lord 
Malcolm, as itstood opposed in odious contrast to 
the wedded bliss, that might have been hers, 
grew nervous, irritable and unsettled in propor¬ 
tion as the day drew near, which was to abridge 
her maiden state of liberty. She blamed her¬ 
self for her want of fortitude aod self-command 
—but all in vain; she had neither wish nor pow¬ 
er to think or speak, saveon this one engrossing 
theme; so, shunning all commerce with her 
friends, and above all with the parent*, whose 
cruel kindness was thus operating to destroy her 
whom it was their sole aim to preserve, the hap¬ 


less victim of their false policy sought in the soli¬ 
tude of her own soul for comfort and si 


l support. 

M She pray'd lor strength, but falling tears 
44 Betrayed her weakness as she knelt!” 


She prayed for death—yet it came not any more 
than patience or relief. 

Sir Rezin, a close observer of her inconsisten¬ 
cies, knew not what to make of his drooping 
beauty, who, no longer 44 like some gay creature 
of the elements, playing in the plighted clouds," 
frolicked through the house, diffusing life and 
sunshine arounoherpath. 1 oody, captious aod 
abstracted, her conduct seemed to develope the 
symptoms of incipient madness. Her knightly 
sure ceased to attribute the alarming change to 
her disappointment in love—but rather deemed 
her constitution deranged by some serious 
physical malady. The poor lady Bland firmly 
believed her daughter to be bewitched—ana 
would fain have had recourse to afamous-HK 
more properly infamous doctress,wbo, working 
by sign and spell professed to cure all diseases 
originated by witch-craft—or, to borrow the lo¬ 
cal phrase, tricking; but her more judiciort 
husband peremptorily prohibited a practice so 
absurd, and possibly dangerous. The uneasy 
parents were* just about calling in the family- 
physician, when to their inexpressible relief toe 
mental disorder, as they judged it, of their dar¬ 
ling child, took another—and not less touching 
—turn. The unnatural petulance and fitful rest- 
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Hers was now the < 


leanness marking its first stage suddenly subsid- seemed obliterated from her memory, irtiflehar 
ed into a deep but placid sadness, that spoke a mind dwelt only on dark and dreary imam. 
»»nd hopeless indeed, but still resigned in presaging her own speedy death. Traits, tin 
wretched ne ss. Hers was now the condition de- now unknown to her character, suddenly outbid* 
pscted in the simple lines descriptive of the he- ©i themselves; for instance, an airy strain of ima- 
njine ot Lady Ann Lindsay’s ballad!" ginative power, and the wildest weakness of an- 
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sying her with horror; unearthly voices, as she 
Hitherto maddened by the tortures ef suspense to avemd, summoned her away by name,—and 
winch she had subjected herself by a rash expe- once when stooping over die clear fountain of 
riment. Fanny's strange impatience expired the Limestone Spring, a hideous reflection of 
with the impetus which had concentrated her sane monstrous object alarmed her almost to 
mints soot in the one mighty effort But the die phrenzy. The medical men, of whom several 
was now cast—her last stake bad been played were now in attendance, coukl recognize the in- 
and lost! Henceforth there was nothing left dications of no definite disease; but they all join- 
for her but the performance of her filial duties ed in opinion that some heavy trance preyed 
te wi nch she included the gift of her hand where upon the mind of the patient, which coipd only 
her parents had promised it) and the dull repose be relieved by disburdening itself. By the exer- 
efthe grave. She had just heard, for the first time, tion of all her influence over her daughter, Lad jr 


ler dmeoveirsr of Mered 
Bbni bed oncoosmoosly 
111 thw heroic hnmolatK 


had unconsciously assumed it for granted pressing like an incubus on the springs of fife, 
is heroftc immolation of the passion so vi- the dreadftil load of anguish uncommunicated, 
Dnrtrayed by him arose from his implied lessened by degrees as her Ladyship, soothing 
of her ind iffe rence to it— and that his and sympathizing with her burst 04 love-lorn sor- 


b efaf of her ind itte rence to ft—and that his and sympathizing with her burst of love-lorn aor- 
stera self-control would instantly vanish before row, wrought upon her to vent ft in words and 
a^Knpae of her real sentiments: besides still tears: andthus giving free scope to her emotions* 
ftrflng with the exquisite sensations which had Fanny insensibly wept them away upon her mo- 
condensed sill age of bits into the moment, that theris bosom. The wholesome effusion of humid 
taiwfct her die was beloved, her tender nature grief, at once lightened her oppressed brain: 
canid not forbear a disclosure fraught with the and Sir Rezin who had well nigh shared his 
tike tr ans port s for him. Quelling the modest daughter’s bewilderment, beheld with incredu- 

.11,. ■_*.ill... a __ __A.___A_ L!-J_aL. ft__A_Al_«A_ aT_„. _II. f . :*. 


Iksit own production to her poet-lover with those A slight shade of melancholy still hung laiiii 

words written in the envelope. “ You say true, Fanny’s browbut she had so fair regained a 
cousin George: we can never be more to each state of composure, as lady-like, to inspect with 
olhar than friends and cousins; but do not believe the complaisance ofgratified vanity, an import a- 
that any body can ever lore you better than, or tion of splendid goods made up into the roost be- 
lalf-so-well as your own broken hearted Fanny witching bridal attire, over which Lady Bland 
Bl m and a select female conclave descanted with as 

The missive was duly received, with what emo- e ach onction as Hero’s waiting woman, about 
tiaas we wiH not attempt to say; but in spite of the duchess of Milan’s gown. The noble bride- 


The missive was duly received, with what emo- much onction as Hero’s waiting w 
tins we wiH not attempt to say; but in spite of the duchess of Milan’s gown. The 


Inns we wiH not attempt to say; but in spite of the duchess of Milan’s gown. The noble bride- 
fhe encoura g e m ent indirectly held out to him— groom, now daily expected, came in for his 
of the mafae avowal so obliquely yet fully made, share of their panegyric, ana his fair affianced, 
George never faltered for a moment in his noble tiring no less of his name, than of the gorgeous 
c o urse. Hie interim between the dispatches of displaf of silver tissues and brocades, rose color- 
her packet, and the arrival of the answer, was ed tiffanies, and Brussels lace, went forth to 
apent by the wretched heiresss in one long par- recreate herself in a solitary evening stroll. Site 
e uysm of shame, impatience and almost despair, still retained her passion for long walks,—and 
At length it came—a long and tender reply, put- now wandered along one which had bOen a spe- 
ting the literal acception on her single but com- cial favourite with her absent cousin. About 
pAemtve sentence,—signifying his intention to one third of the way to the fishery, the path 
embark without delay for the East Indies, and turned off to the right and wound away from the 
be s e echi ng her as hii“ friend and cousin” for low grounds through a green meadow, usually 
sue last private interview t ere be went (the time ancle deep in timothy and clover, sending up a 
ad place thereofto be assigned hereafter) made sweet stneH as the foot pressed the white and 
sa end forever of Fanny’s feverish alternation of purple flowers. At the end of a few hundred 
doabts and hopes*—and falling, like the bolt yards the Sane, as it might be called—being 
that-.rends as ft blasts, the shock stunned and edged m either side with an irregular hedge of 
tMI her inmost heart ^ and hazle—widened into an open space. 

After toe receipt of this final rennnof doping down to the head of a beautiful stream. 
Him Bland’s whole system appeared to undei This was the far-famed Limestone Spring, 
a viol en t and thorough revolution. AH dread or where Fanny now found herself for the first 
t hou gh t s of the imon heretofore so abhorred! t»M«sps her recent fright beside its brink.— 
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From beneath the overshadowing canopy of a 
Titan Idee oak, the medicinal waters, as they 
were then thought, gushed forth from a source 
so abundant as to swell at once into an ample 
brook, whose crystal current ran smoothly along. 
“ making sweet music with the enamel'd stones.” 
between banks oeset with the odorous purple 
flag, the golden rod, and “ a thousand fresh wa¬ 
ter flowers of several colours," interspersed with 
thickets of laurel, holly, and eglantine. Such 
was the aspect of the place in its vernal and 
summer beauty; but at present it lay bare and 
desolate as the huge rocks of the deserted quarry 
beyond it—or like the heart of her, who now 
viewed it a wintry waste, and longed to be laid 
at rest beneath the green sod, which the quiet 
waters laved. But those waters, so peaceful 
and limpid, had been stained with the blood of 
innocence,, and the soft and sylvan scdne around 
bad echoed to the yells of savages, frantic with 
revenge, and red and reeking from the slaugh¬ 
ter, many yean before, when the red men de¬ 
vastated the Colony. A large company had as¬ 
sembled a few miles off to celebrate a rustic wed¬ 
ding. The* pair were standing before the par¬ 
son, the pretty bride attired in her wedding 
dress of white calico at the left hand of her stur¬ 
dy bridegroom, about to repeat the solemn words, 
—when a fierce glare of light wrapped the house 
ini flames and bursting I tin nigh the shroud of 
Itmoke and fire, a band of Indians, shouting with 
illicit fury and gestures of demoniacs, involved 
^discriminate massacre. Their 
fell iiiiiiriiMiiiiipi being achieved, they marched off, 
»le prisoner the almost lifeless 
bride F g themselves hot pressed by the 
avengen of blood, the miscreants tomahawked 
and scalped their shrieking victim beside the 
JlLiiiin Spring, and rushed oa to covert in 

i|the woody labyrinth, extending for miles around. 
The pursuers coming up soon after, left her for 
the time on the spot where she had fallen,—but 
returning in the evening from their desperate 
chace, they buried the mangled body where it 
lay. &er since the lonely grave had been res¬ 
pected and pointed out by those narrating the 
tale of this sad nuptial Generally strewn over 
with the earliest and loveliest violets of the 
spring, there were even now on it, a few large 
clusters half blown and filling the air with their 

**As Mass Hand, in her pale statue like beauty, 
and immobility of posture, leanl like another 
Arethusa. just risen from her riFflo waves, over 
the margin of the stream, the perfect proportions 
of her figure, her simple grace of attitude and 
the folds of her white drapery, gpve her the look 
of some rare piece of sculpture, a choice trophy 
of Grecian art. Here she rested from the fa¬ 
tigue of the tong walk, meditating mournfully 
the while on him, who had so often stood beside 
her—and on the dark roiling billows over which 
he was so soon to track his way. Suddenly the 
musing maiden felt herself clasped about the 
waist and—and had well nigh fainted from ex¬ 
cess of surprise and terror. The sound of 
voice accosting her, gave her courage to look 
up, and she found herself in Lord Malcolms 
arms. Thesight of him only increased her agi¬ 
tation; and hastily seating Won the fragrant 


little mound close by, be brought water in the 
large gourd always swimming in the Spring, and 
applied it to her ups and temples. As the lovely 
invalid slowly recovered, the young nobleman 
explained and apologized for his abrupt appear¬ 
ance by stating that he was but just arrived— 
and in his extreme impatience to greet her bad 
ventured, on permission of Sir Rezin, who had 
the goodness to show him the way, to intrude on 
her solitude; not for an instant anticipating the 
painful ©fleets of her beingtlnis taken unawares. 
Still weak and trembling, Fanny shuddered and 
started up at finding that, oh! dire omen! they 
had during their bnef converse been seated on 
the “ Bride's.Grave*” Lord Malcolm expressed 
the tenderest concern at her faded looks,—but 
he had already heard the assigned cause of a se¬ 
vere indisposition. Fearing for tee effect of the 
keen air on her delicate frame, for the spring 
bring remarkably backward, <( as yet the trem¬ 
bling year was unconfirmed,” be hurried her 
away as hastily as his care far her weak state 
permitted. 

Buck Island now resounded with tee bustle of 
preparation for the important solemnity, the day 
of which was close at band* All this pomp and 
confusion illy suited with the habits of the grave 

and retiring Irvine; but he vainly urged his pre¬ 
ference of a plain and private style oil in in 11 it ini la... - 

All tee gentry In in mi ini amiind,ivn« hidden to 
the marriage fyt ^^wte c h was according to 

eventag-entertainment of a ball! ^o*king and 
prime minister ever toiled harder to methodise a 
kingdom than didLady Bland and her right hand, 
tee housekeeper, to regulate tee endless ar¬ 
rangements of the august i 
devolved the amusement of the noble Scot ail: such 
times as bis beautiful betrothed chose tioi retreat 
into her citadel of maiden state and coyness : 
but upon the whole Miss Bland treated him with 
exemplary courtesy—and supported herself well 
under the flurry and excitement of the occa¬ 
sion. 


On the morning of her nuptials, she looked pale 
and sad, and the traces of tears wereperceptible 
on that cheek, unrivalled forfocmandcoloimng: 
but brides enjoy a prescriptive right to cry and 
look melancholy at attaining the grand aim of 
all their manoeuvres.: so nobody, noticed a cir¬ 
cumstance as common—indeed indispensable— 
as any part of the sacred ceremony. By nine 
o'clock, she was dressed, in her wedding suit of 
white brocade, damasked and fringed with sil¬ 
ver, whose magnificence was fully perceptible 
through the bridal veil of finest mechline lace 
which, enveloping her from bead to foot, was 
rendered nearly superfluous by the quantity of 
long, fair hauysfreaming loose and shining like 
molten gpbL At the elbow of this bright crea¬ 
tion, were stationed her six bride-maids wear¬ 
ing on. breast and shoulder their favours of blue 
ribbon, knotted with silver; these were young 
ladies of the highest rank in the colon/.. The 
like number of cavaliers, composed the suite of 
fhe bridegroom, who, clad in a habit of white 
cloth and satin, richly laced with the precious 
metal appropriated to hymeni&l decorations dis¬ 
played a refulgence of joy in his countenance 
ind carriage, as dissimilar to the usual lurid ex 
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preasionsqf ltis eye and mien as a sunbeam from 
a stretk of fiery lightning. The marriage rite 
was performed, agreeably to the fashkm of that 
and oar own time, at the pariah church, whither 
the compan y repaired in a procession of coache* 
drawn by mar and six bones along the road, 
lined with file country people, collected to take 
a peep at the grand parade. This attendance 
contested of the select friends of the party; the 
us^or portion of the guesto being invited only for 
file evening. The sumptuous dinner, compara¬ 
ble tea Lord Mayor’s feast for the richness, 
ratMj and abundance of the riands, passed off as 
each entertainments are wont to do—but amid a 
h e aitmcaa of appetite and mirth .exploded by 
tteibuof modern refinement The bride not 
■Ow a drooping white lily, but glowing with the 
bee and romance of tee rose, sat at the right of 
her boble bridegroom, and received with a mix- 
tare of confusion and triumph, the homage of his 
byminhpd devotion. Tet was not Fanny’s 
heart aft case; but it swelled under the conscioas 
pride of beasty, adorned with the utmost ele- 
wmm of dress, and tee adulation lavished on 
lilt bsirusu of Buck Island, now ennobled as the 
ctasee of a titled foreigner*—while tee excite- 
nniiiiiif the crowd, the lights, tbe gaiety and 
mteidm reigning around her,imparted a conta- 
gkrm tumult to tier veins! But the hour of ai- 
■Bnmlian was about to succeed: already her 
hand began to ache and turn giddy with the 
bus and fosmnof the scene; and whispering 

a lew n ur ds to be? mother, tee ladies rose simuf 
firom the dining room. 
Host half an hour afterwards, Lady Malcolm 
was enung the hall on her way to her own 
clamber; iiiiliiif 1 heard t rnr name distinctly artiou- 
lafted inn, voice that thrilled through her frame: 
tee t amed to theso<md,ax>d a well remembered 
figure (brew a billet towards her, and instantly 
duappeved. The summons was potent as tiie 
fisBfteratioa of a necromancer over an unruly 
qanft—and Ike that obeyed. 

the gentlemen broke up their 
osnviriskl divan(for, then as now, they sat late at 
the vrine) Lord Malcolm, true as the shadow to 
the atihstance, had left tee table, and was eager* 
if seeking his adored bride. He caught a 
ghapse of her during her momentary confer¬ 
ence in the ball, which he beheld with a distrust 
rf the evidence of his own perceptions. By and 
by the dispersed guests re-assembled in a side 
parlour; but Lady Bland looked round and in¬ 
spired in vain of the dometics for Fanny and 
few n ob le lord. At length the bride’s long ab- 
feame was noticed by, the company, white bar 
ladyship and tbe punctilious knight wearied 
te s m a e t ve a in conjectures as to where she could 
have hidden herself. Th evening waschiH and 
hvuia g, and ’twas highly improbable that she 
nunJd go forth alone ami in her slight and spien- 
dli garb, so unfit for a promenade. After near 
Iran hour spent in questions and surmises, Lady 
Bla n d found her daughter in her own room, at? 
paantiy engaged m re-adjusting her dishevellM 
Inir b ut pale, cold and agitated in the highest 
degree. Forbearing all comment on her singu¬ 
lar absence and manifest discomposure, the fini 
and exulting mother, after aiding the trembling 
Fanny to arrange her dress, accompanied her 


into tee saloouu which was tee appointed reoef* 
tion room of me evening circle. Just as they 
jotoei the company, Lora Malcolm entered by 
another door, his face so lately animated with 
the effulgence of love and gaiety, now wan ana 
stern, whale his eyes glared tike those of a corpse. 
Something so strange and sepulchral pervaded his 
manner and appearance, teat all, with whom he 
ime in involuntarily sprung aside; tel 

motion and actions resembled those, which the 
force of galvanism extorts from the dead. The 
lively strains of tee violins now gave signal fair 
ie opening of the ball; this etiquette required 
the new married pair to do, and like an automa* 
ton the bewildered bridegroom led forte tee ad* 
mired hearess, now all fan own, for the minuet, 
with which all gestic pastimes invariably be* 
gan; but between his constrained and nncote 
scions movements and the embarrassment and 
perturbation of the distressed Fanny, never was 
a dance worse performed. Gigs, a favorite exhi¬ 
bition, as they gave the gentleman a right to a 
kiss from his partner at the dose, thensocceeded^ 

dances; and as tbe assembly waxed merry, ani 
the salutations became general and unoeremonl* 
ous, their attention was gradually diverted from 
the extraordinary behaviour of the abstracted 
Irvine. The surpassing bride, who, attended by 
her lovely train, had sat like Venus, surrounded 
by the graces, withdrew from the festivity at 

soon as supper was over. After a banquet, sen*. 

ed on wrought plate, that might have graced tiiiisi 
nuptials of a prince, reds, the national (if such an 
epithet be not a solecism J dance of tbe V im* 
mans, commenced will renewed sest and spirit, 

and continued till near day break. About sun*. 

rise, the customary hour of stirring with the 
family, the house was still, and the reveDen 
asleep. 

Morning dawned as dear and daggling as the 
stm’s bright rays, shining on an untracked ex¬ 
panse of snow, could make it Daring the night, 
as intensely edd as mid winter, there hod beeti 
a heavy mil of it, though it was now as late as 
tbe middle of April. One by one, the servants 
began to struggle forth Atom teeir domitories; 
the housekeeper’s shrill voice was heard re* 
sounding for and wide, like a sea gull clamour¬ 
ing in a storm.—and tbe disordered scene of the 
over night's jollity, presently exhibited tbe pre¬ 
cision and nicety of holiday apartments. By 
eight o’clock ^ the inmates, transient and perma¬ 
nent. amounting to some score, were ready and 
assembled for breakfast, which only waited tht 
forthcoming of the two^nos^conspicuous person- 
ages. Lady Bland, blushing at her daughter’s 
incivility, sent more than one messenger to has¬ 
ten her,—but their whispered reports bore that 
the door of tbe bridal chamber, was, to be sure, 
ajar, but that no sight or stir of life within an- 
iwered to their calls. Another half hour wore 
languidly by and still no sign or news of the no- 
W© couple. The heart of the anxious mother 
tejfmn to misgive her with a foreboding that all 
was not right; and in an under tone, shecom- 
misskxsed two of the bride-maids to go with the 
Keeper, and rouse the sluggards. The trio 
knocked repeatedly at the hatfopeoed door, but 
I no response was rendered to their summons; 



ran utmim of bock iilaicp. 


an! awed by the strange sQenee and the idea 
of intruding upon the privacy ok a kml, they re¬ 
turned, without entering, to relate their fruitless 
errand! Lady Bland, wild with an alarm that 
Infected her husband, rushed through her own 
chamber, vacated by her for the night, into the 
one beyond; Sir Rezin,the housekeeper, and 
one or two others following. The rays of the 
sun, reflected through the red moreen window 
curtains, involved the apartment in a ruddy 
twilight, but its circuit seemed still and vacant 
as that of an empty monument In her harried 


suppressed; that was the farewell meeting soli- 
cited by George Meredith and promised by her- 
sel f. An opportunity of establishing himself to 
great advantage in the Antilles, ottering itself, 
the unhappy young man eagerly embraced it as 
the means of quitting a country now become 
odious to him, and of shaking off the patronage 
by which he felt himself debased. On the day 
which proved the last of Miss Bland’s life, be ar¬ 
rived in the neighborhood for the express pur¬ 
pose of this parting interview. Loth totrastan 
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a long crimson stain slightly crusted over, she 
felt her hand wet with something thick and 
curdled; at the same instant the drawing back of 
a window curtain, enabled Lady Bland to see 
what soiled her palm; it was blood! She 
screamed and fainted away; the affrighted bride- 
maids re-echoed her cry, and the room, in a mo- 
ment filled. Some raised the senseless mother 
iijouil bore her away—others hastened to Sir Re- 
jtin’s side,, who, immoveable as if carved out of 
stone, stood gazing on a sight of horror, that 
iiii^ veil have terrified a father. On the 
bridal bed, as stiff and cold as the marble effigy 
on a tomb, lay the fair young bride—her bosom 
sashed with a ghastly wound; her sweet features 
fixed in the pallid rigor of death! One long 


the few lines apprizing her of his arrival, and 
where he then waked Tor her. Lord Malcolm 
witnessed the receipt of this billet, he saw the 
eager trepidation with which his bride sped off 
after its perusal. It was but natural for him to 
follow her, as he did, nearly stifled by excess of 
passion. The appointed trystmg place was an 
arbour in the garden distant only a few paco 
from the great gate, whither the light figure, be, 
but a moment nefore adored as angelic flitted 
before him. The unhappy bridegroom all hell 


raging in his breast, beheld the 

meeting, the wild embrace, the flowing tears.— 

i_j. '/• _ r. 


Maddened by some words of dubious import at 
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fixed In the pallid rigor of death! One long 
Icick of pale geld, escaped from beneath her 
midnight coif, ana dabbled with clots of frozen 
blood,' fell floating on the floor, and one little 
hand, that which tore the wedding badge, was 


hand, that which fore the wedding badge, was 
thrown, half raised, across her breast, as if to 
ward off a blow, but there was do trace of con- 
vulsion or the struggle of murderous strife*— 
• These were to be found in the wide stream of 
Hood around the spot, and in the weapon, which 
gave the death stroke and was left sticking in 
her breast This was a Highland dirk, inlaid 
with armorial bearings exactly similar to those 
so often described by the murdered Fanny, as 
encrusting the phantom dagger of her dream.— 
N o other vestige of the assassin bridegroom was 
visible; he bad evidently not passed the night 
within the chamber, for the angel victim tohis 
maniac wrath had been many hours dead.— 


arrested his deadly design, 
gether but a few moment*; with all the 
unchained within him, he saw their separation 
and ere be could move from the spot where rage 
and a confluence of horrible 1 

him, both were out of sight The sad sequel has 
been already related. 

There remains but little to be told of our Mb : 
George Meredith settled in Antigua, where Ims 
long dwelt, universally esteemed but unmarried. 
Sir Resin never held up his head after the tirmip- 
cal end of bis idolized child, whom he outlived 
only one year. Lady Bland. 

“Surviving el 

“Claims, kindred, children, 1 * 


lived to the extremity of human ex^m?e—-HA 
not at Buck Island. Detesting the scene of her 


daughter’s untimely catastrophe, and unable to 


mesne and vicinity—but without success. One 
of them fell upon a track, extending beyond 
those, stamped by the passage of the menials 
about the yard; it led to a wifi, high cliff, over¬ 
looking the deepest part of Buck Island Creek, 
now slightly skimmed over by the frost,—but 
here it terminated or was lost* Whether the 
murderer stung by a paroxysm of remorse, had 
fied thither, or thrown himself into the stream 
below—-or whether some accidental passenger 
had printed the snow, none ever mt; but 
from that night and tour, Lord Malcolm Irvine 
was never seen or heard of more. 

In the confession made to her mother by 1 
hapless sacrifice to the jealous phrensy of a hus¬ 
band, there was one circumstance i 


disbelieve, yet unwilling to venfy the popular 
rumour, that insisted on supernatural appearan¬ 
ces within the fatal chamber; and on “ airy ton¬ 
gues that syllabled” the lovely victim’s name at 
dead of night, disturbing the rest of the house¬ 
hold,—she left the family seat not to return, as 
soon as decency wouldsulow,after tbelossof her 
husband. After her death the vast possessions 
oo which she had so prided herself, went to enrich 
a remote and obscure flanch of the Wolverines, 
with which in her days of maternity and palmy 
tope, she scorned to acknowledge affinity. 

After her ladyship’s desertion of the mansion 
bouse, it remained unoccupied and gradually 
fell into decay. The belated passeager. as he 
trudged along the road to the crossing place at 
ike Creek, looked up in vain to the brow of the 
hill for the many Uckts erst burning there as a 
cheering beacon to his steps; and instead ofthe 
stir and rt voices of social men” once resounding 
where all was alive and gay, his ear caught only 
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built at a little distance; but these all were in the same 
state. I next proceeded to open a store room at the 
other end of the house, for a place of retreat; but to get 
the key I had to return to the under room, where the 
battle was more hot than ever; the ants had commen¬ 
ced an attack upon the rata and mice, and strange as 
it may appear, they were no match for their apparently 
insignificant foes. They surrounded them as they had 
the insect tribe, covered them over, and dragged them 
off with a celerity and union of strength, that no one 
who has not watched such a scene can comprehend. 
I did not see one rat or msuse escape, and I am sure 
I saw a score carried off during a very short period. 

We next tried the kitchen—for the store room and 
boy’s pantry were already occupied; but the kitchen 
was equally the field of battle between rats, mice, 
cock-roaches and ants killing them. A huckster ne¬ 
gro came up selling cakes, and seeing the uproar, and 
the family and servants standing out in the sun, he 
said—“An, Misses, you have got the blessing of God 
to-day and a great blessing it be to get such a clean¬ 
ing.’ 1 I think it was about ten when I first observed 
the ants; and about twelve the battle was formidably 
soon after one o’clock the great strife commenced 
with the rats and mice; and about three the houses 
were cleared. In a quarter of an hour more the ants 
began to decamp, ana soon not one was to be seen 
within doors, but the grass round the house, was full of 
them; and they seemed now feasting on the remnant 
of their prey, which had been left on the road to their 
nests; and so the feasting continued till about four 
o’clock, when the black birds, who had never been 
long absent from the calabash and pois deux trees in 
the neighborhood, darted down among them, and de¬ 
stroyed by millions those who were too sluggish to 
make good their retreat. By five o’clock the whole 
was over; before sundown the negro houses were 
cleared in the same way; and they told me that they 
had seen the black-birds hovering about the almond 
trees as early as seven in t^e morning. 1 never saw 
these black-birds before or since, and the negroes as¬ 
sured me that they never were seen but at such times. 

ArrAarnoN8^-The celebrated historian De Thou 
had a very singular adventure at Saumur, in the year 
1598, which shows the happy effects of a calm inquiry 
into the cause of any alarming or extraordinary ap- 
pearance. One night having retired to rest, very much 
fotigued, while he was enjoying a sound sleep, he felt 
a very extraordinary weight upon his feet, which, hav¬ 
ing made him turn suddenly, fell down and awakened 
him. At firet he imagined that it had been only a 
dream; but hearing soon after some noise in his cham¬ 
ber, he drew aside the curtains, and saw by the help of 
the moon, which at that time shone very bright, a large 
white figure walking up and and down, and at the 
same time observed upon a chair, some rags, which he 
thought belonged to tnieves who had come to rob him. 
Thengure then approaching his bed, he had the cour¬ 
age to ask it what it was. *1 am,’ said the figure, ‘the 
Queen of Heaven.’ Had such a figure appeared to any 
credulous, ignorant man, he would doubtless have 
trembled with fear, and frightened the whole neighbor¬ 
hood with a marvellous description of it. But DcThou 
had too much understanding to be imposed upon. On 
hearing the words which dropped from the figure, he 
immediately concluded that it was a mad woman, got 
up, called nis servants, and ordered them to turn her 
out of doors; he then returned to bed and fell asleep. 
Next morning he found that he had not been deceived 
in his conjecture, and that having forgot to shut the 
door this female figure had escaped from her keepers, 
and entered his apartment. 'Hie brave Schomberg, to 
whom DeThou related his adventure some days alter, 
confessed that in such a cose he would not have shown 
ao much courage: The king likewise, who was inform¬ 


ed of it bf Schombeig, made (he same acknowfetj 

ment. 

Hie following relation contains a description of 
apparition of a different kind, no lean appsttting. ] 
Schmidt, mathematical teacher at the school airier 
near Nuremburg, which had for m e riy been a dont 
once happened to awake suddenly an the morning 1 
gan to aawn. On opening hie eyes, he beheld withi 
tonishment a monk standing at the foot of hie bt 
Looking at him steadfastly, he appeared to be well k 
and his head for from smaiL was sunk a little betwe 
a pair of very broad shoulders. The chamber w 
sufficiently secured; Mr.Schmidt alone slept in it; ai 
he was very certain that no one would attempt to pui 
trick upon him in jest. He knew also that no part 
his clothes or any thing else was hanging at his bed 
foot. The figure exactly resembled mat of a moo 
clothed in a white surplice, the falling folds of whk 
were very dearly to be distmguised. Had an ignoraj 
and timid man beheld this appearance, he wod 
probably have covered himself up with the bed clothe 
and firmly maintained that the ghost of a monk ha 
appeared to him. As the school had formerly been 
cloister, many monks had been buried both in th 
church and church yard, and it was currently reporte 
among the vulgar that the place was haunted. Mi 
Schmidt, however, neither ignorant nor timid, tmmedi 
ately conjectured that his eyes were deceived, thougl 
he could not conceive in what manner. Heraira 
himself up a little in his bedjxit the apparition did sol 
move; he only saw more of n, and the folds of them 
plice were still more conspicuous. After a little wide 
he moved towards the right, yet the apparition reman¬ 
ed, and he seemed to have in part aside view of it; 
but as soon as he had moved his head so for as to hsvt 
a Right glimpse of the bed’s foot, the apparition re¬ 
treated backwards, though still with its foce to the bet 
Following the apparition quickly with his eyes it re¬ 
treated with speed, swelled as it retreated to agjgaotk 
form, a rustling noise was heard, and—at once the 
apparition was changed into a gothic window with 
white curtains which was opposite the bed’s foot s» 
about 6 or 7 feet distant from it Several times afhr 
this, Mr. Schmidt endeavored when he awoke to sea 
the mine appearance, but to no purpose, the wiudofl 
always looking tike a window only. Some weeks m 
ter, however, on awakening, as the day began to daw| 
he again perceived the monk’s apparition at his befl 
foot Being now aware what occasioned it, he exam 
ined it narrowly. The great arch of the window form 
ed the monk’s shoulders, a smaller arch in the cent! 
of this his head, and the curtains its surplice. The foil 
of these appeared much stronger than they did at dri 
same distance by daylight Thus the figure of the mor 
appeared plainer, nearer, and smaller than the windof 
would have done.— Die *?f Improvement tf Sucutp* 

THE VOICE OF THUNDER. 

IT GUBmUE MMJJJDL 

Voice from the deeo of liri 
That speakest from thyshrine of stooping clouds, 
Shaking the buried in their marble shrouds, 

How stem thou peslsst there! 

Hkhi msksst men grow pal& 

Rebuking t he m their mirth, 

TUI theylook upward from the heated earth. 

In wonder and in wad. 


No sound that ndes the sky 
Calls to the human heart with such a thrill, 
Commanding its proud pulses at its will. 
As thine, O voice on high! 

No sound subtimer rolls 
Above old mountains, valleys, and the pea, 
To stir, with its great music, full and free, 
The dsep fount of our souls! 


I 
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mancii aomi or ruu —custom bouse of dubuk—vetbeak ah» ceild. M 


€ Peerm Ol* Trial at 

i Bx*iattiften« 

The French Chamber of Peers occupies a 
magnificent hall, which has been constructed for 
its accommodation in the centre compartment 
of the Palace of the Luxembourg. It is in the 
form of a Greek Theatre, about 80 feet in diar 
meter, supported by Corinthian columns, in imi¬ 
tation of marble. In the interior are statues of 
Sokm Aristides, Scipio Africanus, Demosthenes, 
ro, Lycurgus, Camillus, Cincinnatus, Cato 
Pericles, Phocion and Leonidas, in 
which the modern sculptors of France have en¬ 
deavoured to surround her senate with the most 
appropriate historical recollections. In a recess 
facing the assembly, is the president’s seat, and 
befim it is a bust of Louis XVIII. by Dupaty. 

This apartment of the Luxembourg gave 
name, in 1814, to the entire palace: a marble 
tablet being at that period placed over the prin¬ 
cipal entrance which announced its change of 
designation. 

There needed no inscription of this kind to 
denote the purpose to which it was devoted on 
the memorable occasion to which our plate 
alludes. The whole public interest of the me¬ 
tropolis of France, and indeed of the civilized 
wond,was too powerfully engaged in what was 
passing. It was felt to be a trial not only of the 
alleged crimes of the unfortunate gentlemen 
implicated, but of the strength of the new 
government. 

I Osiun Hews* of Dwfelim* 

i view of the sea on the 
In a fine country, which swells into 
ting eminences on the north and west, 

_l kfty mountains bound the horizon on the 

sonth. The city itself cannot be seen to full ad¬ 
vantage on first entering the harbour, but the 
ippenach to it from thence exhibits a fine pros¬ 
pect of the country for improvement and culri- 
vitisn, which have a most agreeable effect to 
enliven this most delightful scene. The Wick¬ 
low mountains on the south; with the pointed 
i of the sugar-loaf, contribute not a little to 
*lnh a landscape so extensive and piotn- 
, j«8 not to be equalled by any one view in 
EerofKL excepting, perhaps, toe Hay of Naples, 
to winch it is acknowledged to bear a striking 

Dublin might he a commodious station for 
shipping, were it not for two sand hanks, called 
thtJVbriA and Sooth Bulb, which prevent large 
vmscla from crossing the oar, and sad experi¬ 
ence has proved that the hay is not a safe place 
r anchorage; in consequence, a new harbour 
has been formed at Howth. The river, however, 
las been greatly improved for such vessels as do 
oot draw too much water to cross the bar, by a 
prodigious work on the south side of it, called the 
South Wall. and which extends three miles. It 
m formed oi large blocks of granite strongly ce¬ 
mented, and strengthened with iron clamps, the 
breadth on the top being near forty feet, and ris¬ 
ing five feet above high water mark. 

Goods are brought to the custom house in a 
species of lighters, of which a good idea maybe 
formed from those represented in the cut. The 
custom bouse itself, it we consider the beauty of 
3 


its architecture, or the jpdtcions choice of site 
and accommodations, must be acknowledged to 
stand at the head or all those establishments 


an nations. It is situated m the northern divi¬ 
sion of the city, and as is represented above, 
close to the side of the river. The expense of 
this magnificent structure, which is larger pro¬ 
bably than the trade of Dublin requires, was.no 
leu than two hundred and fifty-five thousand 
pounds sterling. It is 37&jfeet long, by 275 broad: 
opposite its east front are the government wet 
docks. 


We feel a peculiar pleasure in being able to offer oer 
readers an original poem from the pen of that accomp¬ 
lished American female, Miss Hannah F. Goald, of New- 
bnryport There ia a vein of feeling pervading the whole 
of the subjoined poem, which increases the charm of ite 
versification, and entitles it to rank among the best efforts 
of her pen. We are happy to add that our columns will 
be occasionally graced with other poems from the same 
gifted writer. 

Written for the Casket. 

THB VETERAN AND THE CHILD. 

BT BaiUV AH p. OOULfr 

“Come, Qraadfkthsr, show bow you carried your gun 
To the field where America’s freedom Was won; 

Or bore your old sword, which you my was new then. 
When you rose to command, and led forward your men ! 
And tell how you Alt with the balls whining by. 

While the wounded fell round you, to bleed and to die!" 

The prattler had stbr’d in the vetennb breast. 

The embers of fire that had long been at rest. 

The blood of Ms youth rush’d anew through his veins; 
The soldier returned to hie early campaigns— 

His perilous battles at once fighting o’er. 

While the aoul of nineteen lit the eye of fourscore. 

H I carried my gun, boy, as one that ahoold he 
But loosed from the bold of the dead or the free! 

1 fearlessly lifted that trusty old sword. 

In the head of a mortal with strength from the Lord! 

In battle, my vital flame, freely, I fefr. 

Should go, but the chains of my country to melt. 

“ My blood sprinkled warm upon Lexington’s sod, 

And Charles t own’s green height to the war-drum I trod. 
From the Fort on the Hudson our arms I depress’d. 

The proud, coming sail of the foe to arrest. 

1 stood at Stillwater, the Lake* and White-Plains, 

And offered for freedom to empty my veins. 

M Dost now ask me, child, since thou bear’st where I’ve 


Why my brow b so farrow’d, my locks white and thin— 
Why this faded eye cannot go by the line. 

Trace out little beauties, and shine bright as thine; 

Or why so unstable hb tremulous knee. 

Who bore, * sixty years since,’such perils for thee? 

“What! sobbing so quick f are the tears going to start! 
Goose! lean thy young bend on thy grandfether’a heart, 
h has not mnch longer to glow with the joy, 

I feel, thus to clasp thee, so noble a boy! 

But when in earth's bosom it long has been oold, 

A man, bear in mind what, a babe, thou art told!** 
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VHE CHASE. 

BS IM BOOK Of IWIHB BM, 0. «. 

‘ A sail!—* Bail!—a proniaed proa to hope! 

Her nation—flag— how speaks the telescope?* 

CosiAim. 

‘Saif*, bp ! 1 cried the mast-head-man, as the 

daylight broke on the U. S. ship-,on a fine 

morning in June, 18 -—. 

‘Whereaway?’ 

‘Off the weather bow—a taent brig, with her 
yards braced up, and ail tail set alow and aloft.’ 

‘How dees she set in the water ? 1 

‘Light, air, as a dock ! 1 

‘Any sheer inker waist?’ 

‘Straightas a line, sirl* 

‘QttaitennaBter y giro me the Ass.’ Lieuten¬ 
ant Smith took a long look. *The very chap 
we’ve been looking for! Mr. Griffin!’ 

‘Sir.* 

‘Let the Captain know there’s a suspicious 
brig to windward, and the Dog Keys to leeward, 
right under the fore chains.* 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ and Mr. Griffin was out of sight 

in a, moment. 

'Forecastle, there! out and loose the flying jib; 
topraen, aloft and shake the reef out the topsails, 
and stand by to let fall topgallant sails; after- 
guard, man line main sheet; and yon, gunners, 
look oat ter the arm-chaste! ’ 

A doaontey, ays* were bellowed at onoe. It 
seemed no n ten a n t Smith gave all these ordersin 
in, breath,and In as short a time, pea and monkey 
jackets were doffed, and every man in motion. 
The quickness frith which all the comman' 
were executed, gave earnest that the menu 
demtood their cause, and before their co mm an- 
der appeared on deck, the whole was completed 
and tlNB Alp wider lull OtlL 

4 Whereaway is this craft, Mr. Smith?’ said the 


'Just nitride tee fimrinck, sir.’ 

Captain L. took a Am and for 
feoked steadily in the direction designated. He 

mpgMwured satisfied, that the vessel in eight was 
no other than a piratical brig, of which he had 
been in t o anc h. 

‘The very fellow! ’ said he, as he dropped tee 
glass from nit eye. ‘Call all hands, Mr. Smith, 
and give her the royals;—we must catch that 
brig before night* 

A moment after, the boatswain’s shrill call, 
succeeded by his graff ‘all bands ahoy,’ rung 
through the ship, and in a tew minutes the drow¬ 
sy sailors, one by one, came bunding up the 
hatchways, til all were on deck. 

By this tune teetradesrind set in, and tee ship 
gathered headway. Jte freshness invigorated alL 
and with the intelligence of a chase, dispelled 
the surHnessef the mea, who had been deprived 
of their rest, and seated an animated expression 
on every face. The brig was about two miles 
distant, and plainly visible to mlL 

‘Castloose the bow gun, and get her ready tei 
a fire . 1 

*Ay-ay,sir.* 

‘Is there any Current setting towards these 
keys, Mr. Smith?’ 

‘No, sir: the current sete to the northeast’ 

'How mote can we scope the reef?* 


‘A cable’s length wiH carry us clear.’* 

‘All ready with the gun, sir,’ cried the qusurter 
ser. 

‘Fire, teen, and plant the shot under her fore 
foot, and take care not to touch her.* 

‘Up helm a little—there—steady, steady,’ and 
the quarter gunner lengthened ont the last syfim* 
ble till he got tee gun in a fair range. 

‘Stand dear, and watch the shot,* cried he, ms 
he retreated a pace and pulled the lockstriwff-T- 
Away went the ball, ana all eyes were bent to 
see the spot itshould strike. The aim was fair, 
for tee iron tell close ahead of the brig;—she 
passed over its wake, and stirred neither tack 
nor sheet. There was a profound stillness in the 
ship, for aty were surprised that the brig showed 
no symptoms of obeying the summons, and were 
unwilling almost to believe their own eyes.— 
Captain L. participated in the feeling, and It 
was not until he plainly saw such was the fact, 
that he ordered the gun to be discharged again. 

‘The breeze freshens, sir, shall we take la 
sail?* said Mr. Smite, as the wind whistled 
sharply through the rigging, and the ship began 
te plunge heavily into tee accumulating waves. 
Captain L. paid no attention to the remarks— 
He was absorbed in thinking of the brig. 

‘Shaft we furl the royals, sir?’ again demand¬ 
ed the lieutenant; ‘tire fee chains are under 
now.* 


‘Are you ready with teat gwa? 9 shouted tee 

ifni rn tp. 

vSTready-rir.* 

‘CHre it to her them, among 1.* 

The ship was for a moment kept away from 
tee wind, and the gun fired. The shot went far 
over the brig, doing her aodaotege. 

‘What are you about teem? im trained (kef 
gun?’ cried tee captain. 

‘I trained it, sir, replied Palmer, tee quarter. 

gunner, with the rim of his tarpaulin between 
his thumb and forefinger; ‘but the «Uf» wm so 
c’reened to leeward teat I coukTnt fire lower.’ 

At that moment the breeze freshened still 
mere, and the main royal yard snapped In twain. 
The sail sagged down, and flapped about ao fa- 
riouriy as te endanger the mast Nothing short 
of this could have diverted captain L.’s attention 
from tee brig; now, the snap of the yard startled 
him, and he saw he was carrying topgallant 
sails and rsyals, when commonly be would have 
had a reef in the topsails. 

‘Take in those fiyingkites, sir, and down with 
the topgallant yards. You’llhave the masts over 
tee side presently, and then we may whistle for 
the brig. In with them, sir.’ 

Captain L. was in a passion. The truth is, 
tee wind wmseveir instant freshening, and was 
al re ad y nearly half a gale. The ship was foam¬ 
ing and plMging through the seas, without ris¬ 
ing upon them, at the rate of pine knots an hour; 
her masts pitching and jerking with teat short, 
uneasy motion thatmtut,«na very short time, 
have snapped them, had not the slight accident 
aloft informed captain L. of the trial he was 
firing of hisopars. The fighter sails being in, 
however, eased them so much, that immediate 
iknger was no longer apprehended, and teen at- 


^One hundred and twenty ftflwms, or 790 issc. 





Uotiua wu«|UK fixed on the brig* Sbe stffl 
tali her oovtrae, having only taken in her royals. 
This movement more fully showed her real 
mter; for, in furling them, more men were 
alo^ than any merchantman could hare. 
apEued from deck. By this time the long gun 
was ready for another fire. Captain L. aimed 
and fired it himself, but with no better success 
Pakner. The shot fell short The next 
: a volume of smoke issued from the 
s of (he brig, and the booming report 
<afa ^m ^ g tm CTW ^sa^e increasing gale/ . 

tun. *Beat to quarters, and give him a 
aide, right into his hull!' 

‘Tbeorig bears away before the wind,’ cried a 
nan from the jib-boom. 

‘Hard up the helm, then ! 1 cried the comman¬ 
der; *np with it, and square the yards.’ 

‘Avast, there!* exclaimed Mr. Smith;‘there’s 
a reef close under the lee bow, and if yon keep 
her away toe tenth part of a point, we shall be 
dmhe^ to pieces in five minutes!' 

The order was instantly countermanded.—' 
Captain L sprang to the lee gangway, and dis- 
cwriatedte Ms dismay the low, black rocks ran¬ 
ged repihrly along, not four hundred yards from 
Oii sfaqd fife then passed rapidly onto the fore- 
threw a nasty glance along the ledge, 
fijl » eye rested on the last point He saw, 
wflh toe quickness of thought, that he was in a 
ritoalim from which it would be difficult to es¬ 
cape. The gale rapidly increased. The ship, 
IvemUtog »* every joint, 'was breaking through 
Aedrift and foam, cutting the boiling seas that 
sftenr moment broke dear over her, deluging 
her deck with water. Captain L. made his way 
lack to the quarterdeck. The peril into which 
he ously throw!, brought him com- 

pWy to himself;—the brig and au else but his 
riap was forgotten. He was perfectly cool. 

asSte of anxiety was discoverable in his 'free, 

notwithstanding his effort to suppress all out 
ward demonstration ofhis feelings. 

‘The*!up cannot stay in this sea,’said he, in 
alow, hurried,and half-inquiring tone, to Mr. 


^o, sir, she will never go round in such a swell 
as this. No human efforts could make her!’ 

‘And she will certainly go to the bottom if we 
attempt to wear!' 

‘Certainly!’ replied the collected Smith. 

‘How does that point bear?’ 

Lieutenant Smith stooped and glanced at its 


‘About two points on the bow, and not half a 
mile off!’ 

‘Civ* me the trumpet, sir—give me the trum¬ 
pet! She must go rouno, or we’ll be smashed in 
five minutes!* and seizing the trumpet, he shout¬ 
ed,‘ready about,’ and the other orders for tack- 
iagdosety followed. There was a moment of 
mage and changing of places among the men, 
and then all was quiet 
,‘Agtyon all ready, forward?* 

‘ADready, sir!’ 

‘Easedown the helm—handsomely! ten^anmn. 
Jlfi Let fly the jib-sheet ! 1 

The helm was put down, the sheet let go, as 


slowly the ship’s heed came up to toe wind, and 
her saib were slightly shivered. To the success 
of this movement every man on board looked 
with a heart swelled almost to bursting, for on 
it they taw their safety hung. The seas dash¬ 
ed over her more impetuously—and, for a mo¬ 
ment, she stood almost still. This moment was 
to decide. If the wind caught the head sails 
aback, the manoeuvre would be complete, and 
the ship safe; if not, she would most likely get 
stern-way, and the most disastrous result was to 
be anticipated. Captain L. did not, for an in¬ 
stant, forget his terrible responsibility at that 
crisis; but gazing intently on the sails, nis whole 
soul seemed wrapped up in the event His feel¬ 
ings were bis men’s, who did not, for one mo¬ 
ment, withdraw their straining scrutiny from 
toe indicators of their fate. Scarcely a minute 
had elapsed, yet to them it seemed an age, when 
slowly the bows of the ship payed off from the 
wind, and it was apparent she would not go 
about 

‘May she be damned for that!’ growled a sailor 

within hearing of hxs commander. 

‘Silence, sir!’ exclaimed Ita captain. 

There was a startling solstjfpfy in his tone 
and manner, evincing a just sens© of propriety 
at a moment so big with the fate of human he* 
inga. 

wing the ship to the wind, quartermaster, 
and keep her as close as she will lie—touch ana 
go/ 

‘Touch and go, sir!* was the immoveable sea¬ 
man’s reply. 

The ship, obedient to her helm, < ame op, and 
regained her headway, without having veiy per 
ceptibly fallen off. By this time the point if; «i» .aim 
necessary to weather was a few hundred yards 
distant, and to every man on board, it 
the merest possible chance to paint it—tostrike 
it, would be certain destruction. The gate alii 
increased, yet captain L. did not dare to start % 
rope. Every strand was stretched to toe utmost. 
The spars were sprung into the shape of bows. 

If the ship before dived through the seas, she 
now seemed to drive them before her, so tremen¬ 
dous was the power with which she was urged 
onward. Her lee guns dragged in the water, 
and the lee side of toe deck was full of it Under 
SUcha press of canvass, it was only wonderful 
the masts were not swept from the deck, or the 
ship capsized. As she neared the point, the 
feelings of tar inmates were woundup to an 
agonizing pitch. Some stood, with terrified 
countenances, grasping the rigging; some crept 
away to a corner, and with their faces buried m 
their hands, waited in silent dread the consum¬ 
mation; while others gazed with aching eyes on 
the rocks, as the ship, with appalling rapidity, 
neared them. 

But what sound is that, like toe report of a 
cannon J that comes so stunningly on the ears of 

ail? 

‘The jib’s burst!’ yelled a trumpet-toned, un¬ 
earthly voice from the forward deck*,—it seemed 
the knell of hope! 

‘Lay out and loose the fore-t o pmast staysail, i 
and man the halyards!' shouted the undismayed 
der, Snore,men, for your lives! qu&rter- 
mtstar, keep the ship steady!’ 


. 




THE CHASE. 


& hair, sir!'was the cool, undaunt¬ 
ed reply* 

By the time the . fore-topmast staysail was 
hoisted, the ship was directly abreast the point 
of dancer. Then was the agony of that fearful 
trial, alxnest beyond mortal E ! Instead ot 
finding it, what they supposed, a pant, of termi¬ 
nating suddenly, they dLiicoFOTei, on approach¬ 
ing it, that the ledge continued in a right line 
nearly a quarter oT a mile! The ship was then 
so near it that a strong arm might hare cast a 
biscuit on the rocks, and the was sensibly drift¬ 
ing to leeward, under the press of wind and the 
continued setting of the sea. The water boiled 
up around her from the rocks below! The spray 
ot the waves was almost thrown back on her 
deck from the rocks above! Could they hope to 
escape? Not one man expected to see the set¬ 
ting of that day's sun! Each settled in his own 
mind . to meet his Creator as best he oould— 
Captain L. was the only man who quailed not 
amid the furious encounter. With a steady 
gaze on the sails, he watched the quiver of their 
edges, and not once removed his eyes from them. 
He knew that on keeping the ship close to the 
wind, depended afl, and to that he looked, as the 
arbiter between life and death. 

‘Luff, quartermaster, luff,’ said he in a rapid 
under-tone, as if uncertain whether the com- 
mand was ©direct; ‘luff, I think the wind veers!* 

‘It does, sir; she hm come up a point.* 

To this reprieving intelligence there was but 
one drawback in the minaof captain L. The 
wind, constantly fitful, might suddenly change 
back to its old point, in which event the head¬ 
way of the ship would he deadened, and as close 
totne breakers as she then was, not one hope 
would be left. But an allseeing Providence did 
licit: so decree it. Still the commander watched 
the sails, and still the ship came gradually up.— 
Eveiy moment removed her farther from the 
breakers. There was a sensible movement 
throughout the ship.* A long drawn ugh burst 
from the men, and they breathed again, as they 
saw the distance between them and danger mo¬ 
mentarily lessening. At length, the last black 
rock was left behind, and the weight of torture 
was removed from their breasts, who, a short 
time before, were prepared to battle with ‘the 
foaming brine;’ ana to die on the rocks, whose 
very existence they notoscarce thought of! 

Attention was again directed to the brig, and 
she was perceived almost hull down to leeward, 
with all sail set The sea was clear, and cap¬ 
tain L. became again intent on the chase. 

‘Now slap her before the wind,* said be to his 
lieutenant;‘crack all drawing sail on her from 
stem, to stern, and before we sleep this night, 
we’ll have her.* 

The ardent and steady commander then gave 
the trumpet to Mr. Smith, and sought his cabin. 
His feelings had been terribly wrought up, and 
the revulsion was more overpowering than be 
was willing to exhibit to those around. 

His orders were obeyed with untreated eaftf^ 
ness and celerity;—the ship like a moving 
cloud, flies onward through the majestic billows, 
yet seeming scarce to touch them. 


*80 gloriously her gallant course she goes. 9 


Now she fifes her head, sparkling with a millioti 
drops, high in air, like a gay caparisoned iteed; 
now plunges it into the hillocks of crested brine, 
dashing the effervescent spray in snowy and fan¬ 
tastic curls before her prow:—Now westing; al¬ 
most motionless on the apex of an arching sea, 
or darting forward with accelerated impetuosity; 
—Now gracefully careening from side to side; 
then moving steadily, with upright •masts, on her 
winged career, like a sea-bird soaring oil the 


‘Who wsuld not brave the battle fir^—the wreck. 
To move the monarch of her peopled deck?* 


Throughout the forepart of the day the wind 
was still strong; at meridian, it had sensibly di¬ 
minished ; and before the afternoon had hair ex¬ 
pired, the ipdden gale dwindled into the steady 
trade, the waters subsided, and the ship inched 
on rapidly, but without labor- The distance be¬ 
tween the two vessels was, at sunset, shortened 
to about two miles. 

‘We shall have a brush with that fellow, yet;, 
said captaih L. as be relieved his eye front 
long scrutiny of the brig, and cast it', on a dark 
cloud that was hacking up from the horizon be¬ 
hind. , 

‘Does she show teeth?* demanded Smith. 1 
‘Ay; she has unshipped her bright sides mjiiiil 

shows a full row; her deck swarm* with men 
too. Are the guns all double-shotted?* 

‘Yes, sir.* 

‘The small aims in order?* 

‘All in perfect order. I have examined diem 


myself. Not a pistol will mi 
lasses would brain a man in a child’s hand!’ 


Four hours afterwards, the ship still under* 
pres? of sail, captain L. stood where be did in 
the last conversation with his lieutenant He 
had remained, with hi® eyes rivetted on the brig 
till suddenly, as if she had sunk to the bottom, 
she disappeared, and it was in fain he swept the 
horizon with his night glass. Nothing could 
have startled him more than did this unlocked 
for vanishing. He certainly had not withdrawn 
his eyes from her five minutes, altogether, and 
yet was she gone, and nobody could see bar.— 
The night, too, was unfortunately darker than 
usual, for much of the sky was overcast with the 
cloud that first appeared at sunset Captain L 
—to use one of his own expressions—was ‘all 
aback.* He went to theforward part of the ship 
—then to the gangway—then back to the quar¬ 
terdeck; and looked m every direction; and it 
was reduced to a certainty that the brig was 
nowhere to he seen. 

‘In the devil’s name, what can have become of 
her!’ said be at length; ‘this is not the latitude of 
the Flying Dutchman ; or I should think I have 
been fooling myself with a goblin galliot all dayt 
Are there any rocks about here, Mr. Smith?' 

‘Not a single breaker on the chart, sir.’ 

‘Then she’s afloat, and have her, I will 1 Mast¬ 
head, these! ’ and without waiting for an answer, 
he shouted again, ‘mast-head, there!' 

‘Sir!’ sounded a voice, as if from the clouds. 

‘Do you see any thing of that brig?* 

No, ill". 

_ Captain L. became still more impatient— 
Every man on hoard was set to look out for the 


\ 
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iaviiAte brig aad for half an hour, One bundmt 
and Sty men and three hundred eves looked out 
m ruin. Never was man so puzzled as captain 
L. fie did not know which way to turn, how 
to act, and least of all, what to think. There 
was amystery about the matter that resisted the 
tmrktnns of professional experience and skill. 
That he should, in turning away for two minutes, 
hare lost eight of the brig, was to him incompre¬ 
hensible; ana was certainly enough to disturb 
Ms rniwnimity 

‘If I lose that brig,’ said he, impatiently^ I’ll 
throw up my ooonaission, and swear the prince 
of darkness himself is cruising in these seas, in 
an invisible Baltimore brig! Forecastle, there!’ 

•go you see any thing, yet?’ 

Thaw’s something on the starboard bow, sir, 
tat we can’t make if out* 

Cantata L. was on die forecastle in a moment 
One look s atisfie d him. There was die brig, 
within point-blank distance, and not a rag of 


Her kmg black hull roseand fell gracefofiy on 
the swells of foe sea, and once in awhile, as she 
lurched to ter side, a line of open ports could be 
distinguished, wMoji seemed to bid defiance to 
tteapprokching ship, 

‘Bng ahoy!’ shouted captain L. 

A pause succeeded the hail, in which the crew 
scarcely breathed, so intent were they on the 
answer. The only sound was the reshing wave, 
and the dapping or the ropes swayed to and fro 
by the Tessefs motion. No answer came. 

‘Brig ahoy!’ again cried captain L, more 


within pesnt-bku 
tnmam abroad. 
•Wot sons y< 


•away! Mr. Smith, 
3 s, and beat to quar- 


The words were hardly from his lips, before 
every bhuii, as if simultaneously f sprang 

til a rope. iiind in a minute, the light sails were 
levered from the yards, and thrust below deck. 

lIliiE! neat, the deck was as silent and the men 
as immoveable, as if they had become stone 
under a sorcerer’s wand! They were at quar- 

ten! 

A long the deck, at regular intervals, were 

%bted matches, and battle hm thorns, that cast 
in subdned light m the paraphernalia of war* 
1 in seeming confusion, yet, 

every article in its proper places and showed the 
aipi o m i m i of eagerness combined with stern 

deter mm a I ini i, depicted on the faces of the men. 
1 ' there be a moment of a sailor’s life-, when his 
mlent character shines with greatest brill ai sy, 
Its when he momentarily expects a battle to 
imeoce. Wifo a swelling heart and a bound* 
fog pulse, he stands impatient for the word, no 
thought oc danger or dismay, damping the vigor 
of hn fiery spirit Yet, is he never more steady 
ia Ms judgment That, ms his other faculities, 
strengthens with the emergency, and he exhibits 
foe uncommon spectacle of the intense*! pas* 


‘Hilloarcame back upon the wind, in a clear, 
strong, and sonorous voice. 

‘What brig »that?’ 

There was no reply; but »lowly ? and as if by 
preternatural agency, the brig’s tads were loos¬ 
ed and distended to their limits. No living crea¬ 
ture was seen to effect this movement No one 
could be perceived on foe yards, and the man 
first seen, was the only one on deck. It seemed 
foe work of magic. 

‘If you do not answer, I will fire into you!’ 

‘Fire,if you please!’ was the taunting and con¬ 
temptuous answer. 

‘Stand by!’ cried captain L. 

‘Stand by!’ was heard frumtbe brigrin. an ele ¬ 
vated, commanding, and detenmndTtaBflk 

Captain L., still willing to spare an inferior 

foe, exclaimed: 

‘Will you answer me? What brig is that?' 

‘No!* shouted foe solitary of I lie bug 

‘Fire!’ screamed captain JL. 

‘Fire!’ yelled the other. 

At the word, the broadsides of forth vessels 
were discharged. As the sheeted flame burst 
forth, fog ocean far round was lighted lip with 
an intense, momentary blaze* anil millions of 
sparks hung, for awhile, between the vessels, 
and gradually sinking to foe water, were extin¬ 
guished* ' Instantly succeeding foe report, wore 
foe crash of timbers, and foe groans of the 
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impetuous, but almost unerring judgment It is other, 
then we aretanght to admire his character; it is swept 
then the darker shades are lost in foe halo of, Agi 
brilliancy his manliness and valor throw around upon i 
him; and we forget that the lion of the battle can with 
be as well the prince of a debauch, and the ab» gusts 
ject slave of degrading and inhuman passions. tr&Md 
With a steady speed the ship approached the tor’s s 
brig. From the moment the guns of the forme? was a 
could he brought to bear, they were trained wifo peton 
riM tmnii agunst the enemy, now within pistol as tm 
shot if the ship, and nearly abreast. Not alight looksec 
about her, and not a tail was spread white 
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masts aspinst the sky. No human figure show- 
ed itseu above foe bulwarks, save one, that, 
even in foe darkness, appeared coammmm 
and hr was at the helm. 
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other time, would have flown, to their relid; now 


grew brave; foe feeble, strong; the courageous, 
non-like! For a short time, foe wind waslulled 
by foe concussion of the discharge, and the 
cloud of smoke hung upon the surface of the sea, 
completely concealing the combatants from each 
other, till foe breeze resumed its supremacy,and 
swept it onward, and they amerced to view. 

Again foe lightning of their broadsides glared 
upon the sea, anddfcar thunder roared, mixed up 
with foe founder of the clouds, and foe fitful 
gusts of a gathering storm. A heavy, impene¬ 
trable daiimess reigned, save close by the wa¬ 
ter’s surface. Extending a fow feet above that, 
was asubdoed, sickly bnUknoe; the ooean bad 
put on.its mantle of light, and in eveiy direction, 
m far as the eye could span, the breaking waves 
lot ced, as if omeumy crest was lighted a pale 
white fire, till theentra expanse seemed a vivid 
sheetof ig flame. The effect was magni¬ 


ficent, and inafpring, heightened, as it was, for 
a momait alias foe fire ofthe vessels, by foe fly- 


ing a* they bounded and rasbed through the 

waters, leaving a. train of awakened light, tike. 






FRIENDSHIP—TH* WIND IN THX WOODS 


lightning, streaming orer the face of the vasty 
deep! 

Before die hostile Teasels were prepared for a 
third discharge, the clouds that had been steadi¬ 
ly gathering overhead, opened, and a deluge of I 
rain, accompanied With a violent wind, an al-1 
most unintermitted stream of lightning, and one 
constant peal of deafening thunder, poured 
down upon, them! Further combat was impos¬ 
sible. The full terrors of a tropical storm were 
above and around them. The wind almost instan¬ 
taneously strengthened into a furious gale, and in 
the tumult consequent on a visitation so sudden 
and unprovided for, the vessels were separated. 

During the greater part of the night, the ship 
lay to under snort sail, and when the day dawn¬ 
ed again, no vestige of the brig was visible. 

Western Magazine. 

The following lines are the production of a lady, 
who, for the last ten years, has been confined to her 
chamber by a lingering and painful affliction. They 
breathe noble sentiments, and evidence a well inform¬ 
ed mind, which has preserved its freshness and vigour 
in spite of bodily suflering and the encroaches *>fdis¬ 
ease. We lay them before our readers with great 
pleasure, and while we rincerely sympathise with our 
correspondent in her afflictions, we cannot but con¬ 
gratulate her on the p os s e ss i on of intellectual powers, 
trom which she must necessarily derive great solace, 
and which enable her, as it were, to triumph over the 
ftaibtew of human nature. 

Art of cultivating Friendship , made known in a 
Dream. 

_unfurled, 

__ _ J in solemn silence o’er the world; 

When sunk, by downy sleep, to soft repose. 

This shining virion to my fancy rose. 

The great , on a lofty throne 
My ears saluted in a melting tone; 

Around his temples shone a halo bright, 

And Iris's bow imbibed the beams ot light— 

Flames from his eyes, and his immortallyre 
Re-echoed numbers of enchanting fire, 
friendship, sweet friendship, was his ardent theme, 
Which long I had conceived an empty dream; 

At least on earth, and to the skies confined, 

And for our fallen nature too refined. 

This shining sovereign of the tunelul train, 

(While sweet contagion ran through every veinj 
Assured me, that the seeds of friendship lie 
Neglected, and for want of culture die. 

I’ll teach you this Elysian plant to rear, 

And while it blossoms in a terrestrial sphere, 

Its odours shall a heavenly balm impart, 

To cheer the spirits, and improve the heart. 

Let virtue in thy breast erect her throne. 

And friendship will not let her reign alone. 

For these fair sisters , travel hand m hand, 

And strength impart, as either strength demand. 

Virtue is tender, though she is heavenly fair. 

And must be cherished with officious care; 

But while her growth your daily cares demand, 

She lends her sister a supporting hand. 

Fair science, early, riiould those minds refines. 

Who would their hearts in leagues of friendship join. 
Sweet flowers are cherished by Parnassian dews, 

And knowledge tender sentiments infuse. . 

With caution shun that popular mistake. 

Nor this nice principle for passion take, 

That often sways the low. and vicious breast, 

Where sacred friendship seems to be a guest. 


Receive. O! thoughtless youth, a God's advice. 

And early learn true wisdom from the wise; 

Of their saristance you are ranch in need— 

Without it, virtue’s paths you cannot tread; 

And vies corrosive—social pleasures’ bane, 

Dissolves the links of friendship’s golden chain. 

The tyrant, fashion, too, corrupts tbs heart. 

And love of gold, subdues with magic art. 

Fly those enchantments, friendship to sqjey. 

For they its richest harvest will destroy. 

Receive the sacred word, its hallowed strains 
Are sung with joy, on Eden's blissful plains: 

They kindle here the same celestial love 
That fires the disembodied saints above. 

Each page emits a soul-reviving light, 

To dissipate the gloom of mental night. 

While these last notes were rolling from his lyre. 

My spirit caught the sweet celestial fire— 

Those flowiy pages of Eternal truth, 

Shall be the guide and comfort of my youth : 

There will I range with ever new delight. 

Where clustering glories every sense invite. 

The tuneful God now stretch’d his wings for flight— 
Stay, stay, I cried, and bless my longing right; 

But rapid in his might, he spum'd my prayer. 

And the sweet vision melted into air. 


THE WIND IN THE WOODS. 

Tis a pleasant right on a vernal day. 

When shadow and sun divide the heaven. 

To watch the south wind wake up for play:— 

Not on the sea where ships are riven— 

Not on the mountain, mid rain and storm. 

But when earth is sunny and green and warm, 

O woodland wind, how I love to see 
Tty beautiful strength in the forest tree! 

Lord of the oak, that seems lord of the wild. 

Thou art shaking his crown and thousand arms. 
With the ease of a spirit, the glee of a child. 

And the pride of a woman who knows her charms; 
And the poplar bends like s merchant's mast. 

His leaves, though they foil not, are fluttering fast: 
And the beach, and die lime, and the ash-crown’d hill. 
Stirs to its core at thy wandering will 

The pines that uproar themselves dark and talk 
Black knights of the forest so stately and old. 

They must tow their heads when they hear thy call. 
Aye, tow like the liUy. those Norsemen toldq 
Ana every tree of the field or tower. 

Or single in strength, or many in power, 

Quiver and thrill from the leaf to the stem, 

For the unseen wind is master of them! 

It is gallant play, for the sun isflright. 

Aim the rivulet sings a merrier song; 

The grain in the meadow waves dark and light. 

As the trees fling shade, or the breeze is string. 

And over the hills, whether rocky or green, 

Troous of the noonday ghosts are seen; 

The lovely shadows of lovelier clouds, 

With the gloom of the mountains amongst their crowds. 

The birds as they fly scarce use their wings, 

Tty are tome upon those of the wind to-day; 

And their plumes are ruffled, like all green things, 

And flowers, and streams, by his noisy play. 

One hour,—and valley, and wood, and niO, 

May be sleeping and shining all bright and still; 

Not a wave, not a lea£ not a spray in motion. 

Of all which now looks like a vernal ocean— • 

Beautiful this;—yet I love to see 

Tty strength, O wind, in the forest tree! 
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this cakxMty might have been remedfe^ tod Ibeense- 
cured from the various unpleasant and injurious conse- 

S uenoea by which it was attended; among which a 
jading one was* that* by disabling me from associations 
with those of my own age, in which pedeetria r was 
involved, I gradually contracted a timidity and back¬ 
wardness, which have “-grown with my growth,** and 
at every period of my life have had a pernicious opera, 
tion on my career. This effect was greatly aided by 
the austere system under which I was brought up at 
home. 

Mr. McDonnei was a> hard, austere master, of moat 
repelling manners. He never, in a single instance, ex¬ 
pressed approbation of my conduct* however careful or 
industrious I was. 

I had been a great* indeed a voracious reader, be¬ 
fore I was bound apprentice—aod had clandestinely 


k and I b§» as* | bamjty 


But the aa w orthy sacrifice did not 
> implacable* and withdrew his work 


alone, I was derirous of reading. 1 used to be dissatis¬ 
fied that I could not Mcbacge books oftener than once 
a day. I used to ait up till twelve and one o'clock, 
reading novels and romances. Yet now, when at¬ 
tending a book-store* as I did for two years, where 
there was scarcely any business done, and where, of 
course, 1 had leisure to read four-fifths of my time, I 
did not read as much in a month as I was wont to do 
ut ail week. Strange perversity of our nature! which 
kiuls us to pursue with avidity whatever is forbidden or 
aoitimbfo only with difficulty*and to neglect the sell 
aame’things when courting our acceptance! 

My first essay, as a writer, was when I was about 
seventeen yean of age*&ndwas on the subject of duel, 
ling. One of my fellow apprentices, T. McMahon, 
hm in sparring match with the apprentice of a ruffian 
bookseller, of the name of WogaiL whose work was 
executed in McDonnei 1 * flich terminated, as 

sparring matches generally do* in a downright battle 
royal, in which the latter was completely discomfited: 
and carried off! sub memorials of his defeat, a pair of 
black eyes and a Moody nose. He complained to his 
toaster, ns if he had been wantonly and wickedly as- 
sailed. Wogan came to demand satisfaction ana an 
apology from McMahons who* being a lad of spirit, 
refused to comply, unless the apology were mutual, as 
the offence had been. Wogsn was exasperated, and 
■Mite his lad send a challenge to McMahon to meet 
lim to deckle the affair in the Phoenix Park, on the 
Sunday morning following. McMahon was as bold 
m a lion in combat with the fists or cudgels, but dread¬ 
ed, with Bob Acres* ^ double-barrelled ewords and 
cuLanddkrust pistols * fife was in dread of the ren* 
contfe the remainder of the week; but was relieved 
from hie perplexity by the interference of McDonnei, 
who forbade him to appear on the ground. Wogan 
was quite serious; went with his lad to the Park at the 
appointed time; waited for half an hour: and came 
home vaporing and threatening to poet McMahon.— 
Feeling indignant at this ruffianly conduct, I wrote an 
essay on dueling, showing its wickedness and absurdi¬ 
ty, and detailing the number of persons who had fallen 
sacrifices to the horrid custom in France, under Henry 
IV. closing with this observation— 

“These remarks are offered to t he p ublic meow, 
qnenoe of an attempt made by Mr. W. not a hundred 
inilea from the Old Bridge, to produce a duel between 
two apprentice lads. Qnere. If one or both had bt ?i 
disabled from earning a livelihood* would Mr. W. have 
supported him or them V* 

, The essay was oublished in the! i 

paper, of which McDonnei was half proprietor, but the 
management of which was left to his partner, a Mk. 
Mills. The MS. wassent for—my writing was known 
—I was severely reprimanded—and, to pre ptk tt Wo^ 
gin, MoMahon, who was an unprotected orphan. 


avail Wogan was implacable* and withdrew his work 
from McDonnei 

My next essay was attended with much mote seri- 
ous consequences, and rendered me for a time a vMuu- 
taiy exile from my country. 

1 had directed my attention, at this early day, to the 
horrible oppression of the Irish Cathoucs, and bad 
read every hook and pamphlet I could procure* res¬ 
pecting the tyranny exercised on them, ana the calum¬ 
nies with which, for the purpose of justifying that 
tyranny* they were overwhelmed. With my mind fil¬ 
led wim then sufferings, Mid ray indignation roused* in 
the year 1779,1 wrote a pamphfet entitled 

“The urgent ne co s a ty of an immediate repeal of die 
whole Penal Code against the Roman Catholics* can¬ 
didly considered; to which is added an inquiry into the 
ticesentertainedagainst them; being an appeal to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, exciting them to a 
just sense of their civil and religious rights, as citia e aa 
of a free nation.* 


“Beware* ye Senator*. Look round in time; 

Rebellion is not fried to any dime; 
la every vrnmtd. 

You *11 nod—ton fats—inch wrongs must be radmsed* 
Seize quick the tines fo r now—conader will— 

Whole quarters qf the world at once rebel,** 

Last Ucan. 

“Cunetajprius tentanda; ted immedicabike volnus 

rcMTofandnin ** 


_inished at mesa, 1 a d v e r tis e d it lor pub. 

lies tion in a few dap— ana the title po^pn* with its cliiir- 

mg mottoes, was puoluhed in the newspapers - togetfaei 
with an address couched in very atroug IIiiii tgnagr, cii 
which the following is an extract 


TO THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 

“At a tuns when America, If a d es perate effort* 
has nearly emancipated Aersej roi 1::% 

laying aside ancient prejudices, a Catholic king be- 
oemes the mowed patrow qf Pr ot es tant freeman 
when the tyranny of a BritfflhParliament overlrefena, 

has been annihilated by the intrepid spirit of Irish. 

men; it is a most afflicting reflection, that you,, toy 
countrymen*ths majority m that nottsn, which has 
shaken offan unjust Engtiek yokejmmm still enchain, 
ed by one sapritety more gaUma; that you aw* 
through your own pusillanimity, daily insulted by t*s- 
prudent menacing adhrertiasments*from insigmjkami 
parts of the kingdom; that a new tyraaaesf bigots in 
Meath and Wexford, presume to take into their own 
hands, the legislative and executive part of our go. 
vemmant-and, with a dictatorial power, prescribe htons 
to their fellows subjects.** 

The plan of the pamphlet was a good one* hut the 
execution was as might be expected from a young man* 
little experienced in writing, quite puerile. 

The publication excited a considerable alarm* 
grounded on the tenor of the mottoes; for in fret the 


o on me tenor or urn mottoes; tor m tact tbs 
body of the pamphlet was wholly inoffensive, as it con- 
: of extrams recriminating toe charges 

made against the Roman Catholic^ with interlocutory 
matter. Parifament was than sitting; and the adver¬ 
tisement was brought before both houses; by the Duke 
of Leinster, in the Housrof Lords, aodlbf Sir Thomas 
Connolly, in the House of Commons^ Rwas adduced 
asfull proof of the seditious and treasonable views of 
the Roman Catbofres, and mads uaa of by their eoe- 
miss, in and out of Partiaraeot, to show how unworthy 
they were of the favors, ns they were called, which ths 
Parharaeat was then preporingJo acoonhto that perse, 
eutedand oppressed body; These pretended tarot* 
were some not very important relaxations of the cruel 
isms which had been accumulating for nearly a can, 
buy a relaxation, solely the rtaolt of ids terror exoted 




rey home to hie bouse, he was in continual apprehen¬ 
sion of his being rescued by a mob; that he considered 
himself in a very dangerous situation while he had him 
in his house: as to denying admission to the friends of 
Mr. Carey, he confessed, that once or twice he did 
deny persons admission; but this was on account of 
the great confusion, which the concourse of persons, 
assembled about Mr. Carey, occasioned in his familv; 
and as to the third charge, he justified his conduct by 
declaring that he was every moment in apprehension 
of a mob assembling to rescue Mr. Carey. Upon the 
whole, he said, that, Having a prisoner such a* Mr. Ca¬ 
rey in his charge, was a new situation to him; that he 
had received no advice or direction from any one how 
he should conduct himself, but had acted with caution 
to the best of his knowledge, and with a sincere desire 


to discharge his duty faithfully." Idem, p. 183. 

Notwithstanding Mr. L’Eetrange’econJession of the 
truth of the chaiges, it will astonish the reader to find, 
that 

M Mr. Gapdiner read two resolutions the first declar¬ 
ing the charge against Mr. L’Estrange, ill-grounded 
and malicious—and the last an approbation of Mr. 
L’Estrange’a conduct.” Idem, p. 184. 

This barefaced conduct called forth the reprobation 
of several independent member?, among whom Sir Ed¬ 
ward CroftoBL Mr. Griffith, Sir Edward Ncwenham, 
and William Todd Jones, were the most conspicuous. 
I was allowed to produce evidence in support of the 
charges against Mr. L’Estrange, which I fully estab- 


“ As to the person at the bar,” observed Mr. Crof- 
ton, U I never saw him before this hour. I cannot 
therefore be deemed guilty of partiality to him, in 
speaking one word in the cause of humanity. Sir, the 
treatment that that person has received, has been un¬ 
precedented. He has been forcibly taken out of the 
power of the civil magistrate, an$ confined a close 
prisoner; denied the use of pen, tnLaria paper y and 
surrounded by a military band. Sir, as I passed 
through Abbey street, I was surprised to see triple 
linos of soldiers drawji up before the house of your 
Sergeant-at-arms. The thing is too ridiculous. One 
would think so great a force was to guard some per¬ 
son of gigantie strength—a Gulliver in Lilli put—and 
not a txmrpuisae printer in Dublin.” Idem, p. 171. 

u Mr. William Todd Jones said he would negative 
Mr. Gan£ndr’8 resolutions, though he should stand 
alone; because the charges brought by Mr. Carey 
against the Sbigeant-at-arms, were supported by suffi¬ 
cient evidence, and were also admitted by that officer 
himself. And these charges exhibited such arbitrary 
proceedings as were totally inadmissible in, and repug¬ 
nant to the spirit o£ all free countries—that to declare 
Mr. L’Estrange's conduct to Mr. Garey to have been 
constitutional, he thought would be to establish a very 
dangerous precedent, and such as he conceived wouM 
be as degrading to that House, as it would be tyranni¬ 
cal and intolerable in a free state.” Idem, p. 186. 

After much debate, 

w Mr. Gardiner rose, and declared himself convinced, 
by Mr. Carey substantiating his charges, of the impro¬ 
priety of the first resolution he had read; for which 
reason he moved, that the conduct of Mr. L’Es¬ 
trange, Deputy Sergeant-at-arms, to Matthew Cam. 
while in his custody, was cautious, firm, and humane” 

Idem. p. 185. 

This resolution, notwithstanding its manifest injus¬ 
tice and fafeehoocL so far as regarded - humane con¬ 
duct^ was carried by a majority of 40—43 in the af¬ 
firmative, and 3 in the negative. 


§ During my stay there, I had lived joyously—compa¬ 
nies of gentlemen occasionally dining with me on the 
choicest luxuries the markets afforded. 

Although thus freed from the clutches of the Parlia¬ 
ment, the criminal prosecution for the libel on John 
Foster, the Premier,ike the swonfonDamodes—warn 
suspended over my head. It would, it is Drue,, have 
been impossible, in the inflamed state of the public 
mind- to procure a grand jury to find a bill against me. 
But that salutary ana protective process wsssuspended 
by the Attorney-General, filing a hOl against me, cx- 
qfficiOy which dispensed with the interposition of a 
grand jury. 

My means having been in a great measure exhaust¬ 
ed, m the establishment of the Volunteer's Journal, 
and dreading the consequences of a prosecution, and a 
heavy fine and imprisonment, which would probably 
be the result of a conviction, my friends, on due con¬ 
sideration, were decidedly of opinion, that it would he 
advisable to withdraw from my native country : and 
accordingly, on the 7th of September, 1734, when I 
had not reached ray twenty-fifth year, my pen drove 
me a second time into exile. I embarked on board 
the America, Captain Keller, and landed in Philadel¬ 
phia, on the first of November. I was concealed 
aboard the vessel till she was out at sea, as some of 
the myrmidons of government came on board, two or 
three drae& in search of me, while the vessel lay in the 
harbour. 1 got on board in female dress, ana must 
have cut a very-gawky figure, when proceeding to the 
corner of a street adjacent to my dwelling, where a 
coach was ready to receive and convey me on board. 

1 had sold my paper to my brother for £50fr, to be 
remitted to me as soon as practicable. I had but 
twenty-five guineas inmy pocket, of one half of which 
1 was cheated on the passage by a band of riiaipera- 
i ours respectfully, 

Philadelphia , Oct. 4,1833. Mathew Caxky. 


TDK LIFK-BOAT.* 

“The lifeboat! the life-beat! when tempests are dark. 
She's the-beaconof hope to the foundering bark! 

When midst the wild roar of the hnsricane’t sweep. 

The minute guns boom like a knell on the deep. 

The life-boat! the life-boat! the whirlwind and rain. 

And white crested breakers, oppose her in vain; 

Her crew are resolved, and her timbers are staunch. 

She's the vessel of mercy—God speed to her launch! 

The life-boat! the life-boat! how fearless and free 
She wins her bold course o’er the wide-rolKng sea t 
She bounds o’er the surges with gallant disdain. 

She has stemmed them before, and she’ll sasaathemageuir 

The lifeboat' the life-boat' she’s manned hy the have. 
In the nobleat of causea commissioned to save; 

What heart but baa thrilled in the seaman’s distress*. 

At the life-boat’s endeavors, the life-host's success! 

The life-boat! the life-boat’ no vessel that sails. 

Has steoim’dauch rough billows, and weather’d such gales; 
Not e’en Nelson’S proud ship,wlieti his death-strife was won, 
Such true glory achieved as the lifeboat hat done!” 

„ *“This song has appeared in a volume entitled “Patriotic 
Songs,” by Agnes and Susannah Strickland, dedicated by 
permission to the King of England.” 
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HICK IK H M rwmm 

A Sketch frem Natmr «, 

It WMto (he kte Cbptain in- 

debted fcr the pleasure of being very slight^ aoqoaia 
ted wife Richard DokShl, Eeqaire. The fether of 
Mek bed, daring the Captain's long end frequent ah- 
aeaee on service, acted as hie agent and fcrtoium; re- 
wi v i ng his pay and hie prise-money, managing bis 
ffiehnniffwifrtii, and wresting the annua) surplus to the 
beat advantage; and I incline to attribute to old Chro- 
nfrfakmdly and gatefol remembrance of the fether, 
cather dm to any personal regard for the eon, hie 
rolexaaoe of the latter as the almost daily visiter *t hia 
home. Dfeek*8*£»ed friends** aie “sorry to adnaf* that 
tlrewi are sreny bad pqinis about him; hia *bmt friends** 
rnmpaaainnsie him into the possession of ten times 
■sms hence it may be inferred that Dick upon the 
whafo, ia a much better person than the beet oft his 
frrinds. Yet event. who do not presume to be his 
fesad, eoneeqaendy nave no motive for speaking in 
bis disparagement. must aBow him to be a very un- 
fleaamt feoow. Now, as tbs term “unpleasant feU 
hs^mybe variously interpreted, i would have it 
dh ri nedy understood that Ido not mean to accuse 
ban of ever having thrashed hie grandmother, or kick 
edfaia fether down stain, or poisoned a child, or set 
fee 110 a ban, or burked a female, young, beautiful 
aad vmsraa, or encouraged an oTgar^gnnder ora 
Itorech Mr to make a hideous noise under his 
djpdww, cl*;,, in abort, of any enormous wickedness; 

I mpm .and whether lip case may be rendered bet- 

iiiiir ot worse by tine explanation, must depend upon in- 
dividnal ttslo I mean only that he is alert. 

Frit the hat fiiifiii years of Ms life, the Chptaia, 

of an sneered aiucJ’ incurable woumii m the side, had 
aeamtp ever quitted his houses and for a considerable 
pottiooof that period he was unable, without aasiat- 
aaee, in move from Ins soft. In addition to his suffer- 

■gi from has glorious wound, he was subject to the 
iKiiiaioa^^^ attacks of inglorious gout, and of three 
v mm a ilia if from Dick Doleful. Under sueh a cotnpli- 

caMofaflments,hiscaae, both by his friendsand ms 

eby m e iaim had long been eenskfored hopeless. In- 

«M the Captain himself seemed aware of the fetal 
dhkxacttsrof the last-named malady; and more than 
wre expressed an opinion, that if he could be relieved 
from that, he had strength and stamina sufficient to 
awtqwar the others. I paid him a visit one day, and 
vstoedtus room inst «s Blr. Doleful was leaving it— 
Dblcbd sighed auibiy, feook hia beadmutte*» “Our 
poor dear friend!** and withdrew. This, from any 
other p ere on , I feould ha w-construed into a hint that 
wr “poor dear friend* 1 wasat hia last gasp; hut being 
aoqusmaad with Mr. DaleftfPs ways, 1 approached the 
Cbpcain as usual, shook his hand cordially, and, in a 
cheerful tone.inqmredhow he was getting on. 

•Ah, my dear fellow,** said he, at the same time 
riosriy Sing hie hand from the oofiucusftnon. “I*m 
ghd so see SW it does me good: you sfe me how I 
do, and you look, ini you mesk as if you thought 
dm wsesomeufe feme, But that Mr. Ik 
Here he comes, Sin three times a day; walks into the 
room on tiptoe, as She thought! barnt nerve to bear 
the creaking of a feoe; touches the tip of one of my 
finger s as if a coahal gmsp would festter me to 
i sires; snd saya, *W ell, now d'ye do now. Captain?* 
with web a look,aad si each a tone!—it always sounds 
to my esre,'*WhBf! ax*n*t you»deadyef, Captain?* Then 
be sfrs dnw in feat chair; speaks three words in two 
j h ours, aad tbsliaa whisper; pulh a long face; aqp 

out a isar—Ms Aiwnal underkte.*i 
ng over me all fee while! (*m not a nervous man, 
b5—*\ and here he rose from his sofe, struck a blow 
enatane wMfe madseteiy article upon It spin, and 


roareaout in a voice loud enough to be heard from 
kem to stem of his old seventy-four, the Thunderer:— 
“Pm not a nervous man; but d—m me if he doesn't 
sometimes make aae fency I*m riding in a hearse to 
my own funeral, with him following as chief mourner. 
I shall die of him one of these days, 1 * added he enr 
phatically, u I hunt JehdU ” 

“He is not exactly the companion for an invalid,” 
said I: “the cheerful address of a friend, and hia as¬ 
suring nm fle, are important auxiliaries to the labours 
of the physicamwhDst, on the contrary, the—** 

“Aye, aye; the bore of such visits as his! They 
would makes sound man tick, and hasten a sick man 
to the grave. And, then, that free of his! I could'nt 
help saying to him the other day, that when 1 feot a* 
way the figure-head of the French frigate, La Lannoy- 
euse, I should have liked to have his to stick up in its 
place.” 

“It is evident his visits aae irksome and injurious to 
you. Why then, do you encourage them?” 

“I don't encourage thenvand it he had any feeling 
he would perceive I don’t; but bore* have no feeling. 
Besides, 1 can’t altogether help myself His fether 
was useful to me; he managed my money-matters at 
home when 1 was afloat—a kina of work I never 
could have done for myself—and so wdL too, that 1 
consider my present independence as of his creating. 
Remembering this, I could not decently tom the eon 


My honest opinion upon the matter bdiig one which 
might have pot the Captain to some trouble at his next 
interview with the gentleman in queetuxL I suppressed 
it, and merely observed, “Mr. Doleful has nil ms haw 
useful his fether was to you.” 

“Aye, and so he tells everybody, and so he reminds 
me as often as I see him, ana thafe the bore. Now, 
Ism not an ungrateful man, and amas&tki likely *■* 
anyone to forget a friend, ora friend's sets licit eveiy 
time this king of the Dismals remmdsme efiny obliga¬ 
tion, I consider fee debt of gratitude at 
miiuahed: so that if I live much longer, the score will 
be entirely rubbed out, snd tken, d—n me, but I will 
toes him out of window.” 

Afifra mom entary petit* fee Ca ptain 

“Then,there's another bore ofhik Wetakejfeyais 
because we are obliged to take k: it is'nt that we like it, 
you know; nobody does, that ever I baud ciC Now, 
he fancies that I can’t relish my mediefee from any 
hands but his, and he wiU stand by when I take my 
paUa, and my draughts, and my powders. Ipeca¬ 
cuanha and Dick Doleful! Faugh! two doses at once! 
WiU you believe it my dear feUow? the two ideas are 
so connected in my mind that I never see physic wife- 
out feinkiim of Dick Doleful, nor Dick Doteftd without 
thinking ofphysic. I must own I don't like him the 
better for it, and that he might perceive. Bat, as I said 
before bores have no feeling—they have no perceptions 
—they bavo no one feculty in nature but fee faculty of 
boring fee very sou) out of your body.” 

I nte take a book from a mon g st s eve r al which 
lay on fee table, he continued: “Aye; feme’s Mr. Dick 
again! 1 send him to get books to amuse me, and 
that's what be brings. Pretty lively reading for a rick 
man, ehf Nice things to keep up one's drooping 
spirits? There's ’Reflections on Death,* Dodd’s f Pn- 
soft Hhoughta,* the ‘Deathbed Companion,* ’BUI: a 
Vision.* I must have a fine natural constitution to five 
through all thisT* 

I took my leave of the invalid, and, at fee street- 
door, met Dr. Druggem, his physician, and his sar- 

mu Sir Safely Guenon, who were about to visit 
him. ( mentioned that I had just left their patient, suf¬ 
fer considerable irritation, caused by the un- 
interference of Doleful; and ventured to ex- 
ptmmm opinion that a him ought to be green to tbs 




mal tone, he Mid, w WeO, how d’ye do mm } Captain?” 
The Captain faintly articulated. “Dick, Dick, you’ve 
done it at last!” feU beck upon nis pillow, and expired! 

At about ten o’clock on the same morning, Dick 
Doleful, looking very like an undertaker^ mm% cal¬ 
led upon me. He waa dressed in Macs and had a 
deep crape round his hat “ The dear departed T was 
all he uttered. 

“la it aU over With the poor Captain, Mr. DdL 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 

THE UNITED STATES. 
rom oorrsx. 

America thou hast it better 
Than our ancient hemisphere; 

Thou hast no Ming castles, 

Nor basalt, as here. 

Good luck wait on thy glorious spring, 

And, when in time, toy poets sing, 

May some good geniusguard them all 

From Baron, Robber, Knight, and Ghost tradkiowd. 





















































































NILS0HI1NA. 


NEL80NIANA. 

Many striking expressions are recorded ofNel- 
nD'i early years which show that he had a settled 
purpoee of outdoing all the achievements of his 
■aval predecessors. The common notion of sail¬ 
ors that one Briton is a match for three French* 
taen was deliberately adopted into his creed, 
aad, calculating upon this advantage as the 


aao, caknuatmg upon this advantage as the 
abort and easy road to fame, he resolved upon 
enterprises heretofore deemed impracticable. 
He cheerfully set his life upon the cast—“Vic¬ 
tory, or Weetroinster-abbey,” his favourite war- 
cry. An old Italian proverb says that “he who 
weald be Pope must take it strongly into his 
head, and he shall be Pope." Nelson, from the 
mrewent that be first went to sea t appears to have 
reasoned and acted on this quaint maxim. He 
was determined to succeed in whatever he un¬ 
dertook. When he attacked the bear upon the 
ice, while a youngster on the frozen ocean, and 
vWb afterwards, as an Admiral, he bore down 
upon the French squadron at the Nile, this was 
the load-star that guided him to conquest. On 
Molding the gallant ships of the enemy. Cap- 
tain Berry, in an ecstacy of delight, exclaimed 
4 lf we succeed what will the world say?" 
“There’* oo if, in the case," replied Nelson: 
that we •hall succeed is certain. Who may live 
to tail the story is a very different question." 
Hit personal valour sometimes rose to enthuai- 
asa, as when, with only his boat’s crew, he 
finght the Spanish commodore band to hand in 
Cadiz bay; or when, on 8t Valentine’s day, be 
boarded two of their ships of the line: yet even 
then if was regulated by a. steady sense of duty. 
His was not a blind physical courage: he knew 
langer t but his self-possession never 
inerted him. At Copenhagen, during, as he 
When declared, the hottest engagement that he 
had ever witnessed, the fire of the Danish bat¬ 
teries was doing terrible execution on board our 


dips, when & shot struck the Elephant’s main- 
■ast dose to him. “Warm work, said Nelson 


ini 4be officer with whom he was pacing the deck; 
•teas day may be the last to many of us in a mo- 
iiaiiil—but mark me,” said he, stopping short at 
tie gangway*—-“I would not be elsewhere for 
thousands." Soon after this, Sir Hyde Parker 
became exceedingly anxious for Nelson’s criti¬ 
cal position, and made the recal signal. This 
being reported, Nelson, humourously putting the 
glass to bis blind eye, said, “I can’t see the sig¬ 
nal," and directed that for close action lobe kept 
firing. On the last day of his life his farewell to 
Captain Blackwood, as well as other circum- 
stenoes of his conduct, showed a remarkable 
presen timent that be should receive his death 
wound m the approaching conflict: yet, under 
this foreboding, the cool deliberation with which 
he made his dispositions, and gave his orders, 
and watched every movement of the enemy, 
while exposed to a hail-storm of bullets, proved 
the imperturable intrepidity of his heart. Un¬ 
wearied, perseverance was another striking fea¬ 
ture of Nelson's character. Every succeeding 
triumph indeed was but the inspiration of a 
greater undertaking. “Nil actum repbtans si 
quid s upeiewU agendum." He set no value on 
perso n al comforts, nor cared for the severest 
privations. Pubbc duty, while afloat, occupied 


all hk thoughts. For two kmgrears lie watched 
with cat-like vigilance the Toulon fleet, and 
when the French Admiral put to sea in a heavy 
gale, which blew Nelson off their coast, and, 
uniting with the Spaniards at Cadiz, sailed for 
the West Indies, with eighteen sail of the line, 
having on board four thousand troops, he pur¬ 
sued them thither, with ten ships only, and 
tracked them with such speed and sagacity 
through those islands thaV false intelligence 
alooe saved them from his grasp. Returning to 
England, worn down by the unceasing anxiety 
and fatigue of this extraordinary chase, he bad 
scarcely arrived at Merton, his beloved retreat 
near London, to enjoy a short repose, when be 
was roused at five m the morning by Captain 
Blackwood, on his way to the Admiralty with 
despatches. Nelson instantly exclaimed, “I ant 
sure you bring toe news of the enemy’s fleet, and 
I shall yet give M. Villeneuve a drubbing." In 
three weeks from his landing he was again at 
Portsmouth. On resuming the command, Lord 
Barham, who was then at the bead of the Ad¬ 
miralty, presented the navy-list to him, desir¬ 
ing him to choose his officers, “Choose your¬ 
self, my Lord," said Nelson; “they are all ac¬ 
tuated by the same spirit; you cannot choose 
wrong." The offer and refusal were equally 
creditable to these two honourable men. Nel¬ 
son’s consideration for others was strongly mark¬ 
ed at the unfortunate attack of Tenenfre. Mr. 
Nisbet, son of his lady by a former husband, was. 
serving on board of Nelson’s ship, the Theseus. 
Knowing the very desperate na1 1 ire«ill 1 111>e ser 
vice in contemplation, he resolved that this young 
man should not accompany him, (ml: when a .111 
1 was prepared, Nisbet appeared before him. 
equip;>©d to take his share in it. urged 

him to remain on board, saying—“Should we 
both fall, Josiah, what will become- (ifyour poor 
mother? the care of the Theseus falls to you.” 
Nisbet replied—“Sir, the ship must take care of 
herself. I will go with you to-night if I never go 
again." Providential indeed was this resolve, 
for Nelson lost his arm by a grape shot at the in - 
st&ntof landing. Nisbet raised him from the 
beach, bound up his wound, and by great exer¬ 
tions conveyed him safely under the enemy’s 
fire. They had to pass through the drew v 
orew of the Fox cutter, which was just then sunk 
by a shot from the batteries. Nelson, though in 
great agony, laboured with his remaining band 
to save several of these poor fellows; and when 
afterwards it was proposed to take him alongside 
of Captain Freemantle’s ship, for surgical aid, 
he insisted on being carried forward to the The¬ 
seus, lest bis sudden presence should alarm that 
gallant officer’s wife, who happened to be on 
board. So little did he regard nis own sufferings 
that in the dispatch, written with his left hand 
two days after the action, he made no allusion to 
his wound. A similar omission was observed 
three years before, when he lost an eye at the 
siegeof Calvi; nor should it be forgotten that, 
when severely, and as be believed, mortally, 
wounded in the battle of the Nile, the explosion 
of the French Admiral’s ship instantly recalled 
him from the cockpit, whither be had been car¬ 
ried. and be at once forgot his Qwn peril and an¬ 
guish, while giving directutfA to save the re- 



THE ORPHAN’S HYMN— MODESTY— -AN AFRICAN’S REVENGE, 


mains of her crow from destruction.—to y# 
Portrait* and •Memoir*. 


The following lines, from the pen of a distinguished 
pulpit orator, were sung recently in Baltimore,— 
They evince a high degree of melody, and in¬ 
spire noble and elevated sentiments. We publish 
them from the manuscript of the author, an have 
pleasure in being the first to present them, in the col¬ 
umns of a public journal;— 

THE ORPHAN’S HYMN. 

Air^“f) no we never mention Aim,” 
Cold blew the north wind blest and wild. 

The snow was on the ground. 

When a poor houseless orphan child, 

By charity was found. 

Pale was its brow with suffering. 

His hollow cheek was wan. 

And plaintive was its murmuring 
For parents dead and gone. 

Its bitter tears were flowing feat. 

Until the fount was dry,— 

And when the last lone drop had past, 

Came tearless agony: 

Dark, dark, upon the Orphan’s soul. 

Earth’s heaviest shadows gloomed. 

And sorrows’ ocean seemed to roll, 

O'er one to misery doomed. 

The lonely orphan longed to die. 

And on its mother’s breast. 

Within the dreamless grave, to lie 
In its eternal rest: 

It longed to bear a father speak. 

Though hoarse his voice in death; 

It longed a mother’s love to seek. 

Though wasted was bes breath. 

Hark, voice* call thee, lovely one! 

Come from the searching cold; 

From the chill night-wind quickly run. 

Sweet lamb, within the fold; 

Angelic woman’s silver tone, 

Now thrills within thine ear,— 

And mothers, lovelier than thy own. 

Are gathered round thee here. 

Clothed, fed. and sheltered here at last. 

Let orphan voices sing, 

Of gloom and danger, overpast— 

Of ended sorrowing; 

Sing of celestial Charity, 

Of Woman’s deathless love, 

Till, robed in Christ’s bright purity, 

You shout your praise above. 

JOHN NEWLAND MAFF1TT. 


Modesty. —“TTiere is no charm in the female sex 
that can supply the place of virtue. Without inno¬ 
cence beauty is unlovely, and quality contemptible; 
good breeding degenerates into wantonness, and wit 
mto impudence. The best preservative of female bon¬ 
er is female delicacy; modesty is the hand-maid of vir¬ 
tue, appointed to tend, to dress, to serve hen it is, as it 
were, a kind of armour, which the sex should always 
wear, to adorn and defend them; and when that is laid 
Mid*, they tie neither be a utifu l nor safe.” 


From ike LemeU JweemaL 
AN AFRICAN’S REVENGE. 
fTTie following thrilling tale is translated from a. 
passage in Eugene Sue’s French novel of Atax. Goi_ 
The scene is laid inGuadaloupe. It is merely ne ccara 
ry to premise that Atar Gul is a favorite slave, whom 
Colonel Willis brought from Africa sevei&l yearn be¬ 
fore the event described is supposed to have taken place. 
Atar Gul always appeared faithful to his master, and 
grateful for his kindness to him—but in secret he 
Brooded over the loss of his liberty, and resolved to be 
deeply revenged. Smiles shone on his countenance, 
but deadly hatred rankled in his heart.] 

When Atar Gul had nearly reached the summit of 
the mountain, the sun had already risen, and the lofty 
heights ot La Sauftnere threw their shades to a great 
distance across the volleys below. As he was about 
entering a sort of deli, formed of huge blocks of gran¬ 
ite, which seemed to have been fantastically heaped tip 
around, he heard a fearful sound, and stopped snort— 
it was the sharp hiss of a serpent! He soon after 
heard the flapping of wings over his head, and on look¬ 
ing up he saw one of those birds called Sccretturksi, or 
Man of War Birds, common in tropical climates, 
which having already descried the serpent was mak¬ 
ing wide circles in the air, but approaching nearer hi* 
destined prey every moment. 

The serpent seemed aware of the inferiority of bis 
force—ana was rapidly gliding towards his den, when 
the bird, apparently aware of his intention, descended 
with the rapidity of lightning, and alighted in his path— 
and with his large wings, which were terminated with 
a bony protuberance, and which served him both mm m 

war-club and a shield, he efiectwalljr prevented tlici ie. 

treat of the venomous reptile 
The serpent now became enraged, and the beautiful 
and variegated colon of hui skin, tiiiiiiiiIkI h'm it in •line win 
like rings *f gold and azure. Ill in held waa lliifillii. 

fully swollen with rage and venom.he darted out h» 

forked tongue, and filled the air with hisses. 

The huge bird extended one of its wings, and with a 
longing eye on the serpent, advanced to the conflict, 
but his wary antagonist watched his movements, and 
with quick motions of his body to the right and left,, 
evaded his attacks, until finding that Ms i 
fare would not long avail him, he at length darted at 
the bird, and vainly attempted to fix his poisonous 
fangs in his body, and crush him m his folds, But the 
Secretary caught him in one of his claws, and with m 
furious Wow of his beak, fractured hia scull. The 
serpent struggled violently for a few moment®—but re¬ 
sistance was useless—and he was soon stretched life¬ 
less before his victorious enemy. 

But ere the bird had time to eiyoy the fruits of h» 
victory, the report of a musket was heard, and the Se¬ 
cretary in his turn, lay dead by the side of his venom¬ 
ous antagonist. Atar Gul turned his head, and saw 
Theodore standing on a rock above him witha fowling 
piece in his hand. 

“Well, Atar Gul,” said the young man, sliding down 
from the summit of the rock—“was not that weU 
done? 1 * 

“It was a good shot, master—but I am sorry that 
you have killed the bird—for these Secretaries wage 
war with these venomous serpents, with which our 
mountains are infested.” Ana the black pointed to 
the reptile—which was seven or eight feet long and 
four or or five inches in diameter. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Theodore—“Iregret it now—for 
I do detest these hideous serpents—I would give 
half my fortune to be able to exterminate the moo¬ 
rs." 

“ You are right master ” said Atar Gul. “They are 
a groat nuisance, and their bite almost always proves 
« 





an African’s revenge—hints to actors. 


* it ■ not only that* said the young man, Twt yon 
know that my betrothed Marguerite—whom if Hea- 
wmwiOa,I am to wed to-morrow, has a most unac¬ 
count ab le antipathy to the sight of one of those ani¬ 
mals. Lew so now, than formerly I confess—lor onco 
the name of snake would almost deprive her ofsema- 
txon. Bat her father, her mother, and myself have at 
various times tried to conquer her silly but deep-rooted 
fears of these reptiles. We have tried to accustom her 
to the sight of them, and have often thrown them in 
her way after they had been killed—and then laughed 
at her screams of terror.* 

Ural is the only way to conquer her foolish antipa- 
tkr.wmr^Mid the wily Afiican. ‘In my country 
we thus habituate our woman and children to sights of 
boner. But a thought strikes me. A means presents 
itself of caring her of these foolish fears, if you can 
only be prevailed upon to adopt it.* And his eyes were 
far m instant lighted up with a gleam of ferocious 
tfafajir. ‘We will take the snake home with us. But 
finttot m cut off his head. We cannot use too much 
precaution.” 

*ttobfe fallow!* said Theodore, as he assisted Atar 
Gal to separate the head of the serpent from the body. 

lie mjsmmtef whispered Atar Gul to himself, ‘and 
fee male cannot be far off.* 

TVey proceeded towards Col. WiHie’s habitation— 
fee Baca dr gging aher him the bleeding carcase of 
fee serpent. The Souse in which the Colonel resided 
Ifeemostof the houses in that climate consisted of but 
eae fancy, with wings. In one of the wings was the 
I ini chamber of Marguerite. A piazza in front of the 
wfafaiw,aad a jalousie^ screened the room from the 
devouring beat of the tropical sun. 

T ^ a eod oma p pro ach ed the window on tiproe—cau- 
tiomdy opened thejalousie, and looked in—Marguerite 
was ook the serpent from the 

imm it semec tf igh an ex- 

remafprecaution first bruised the neck of the reptile 
•e the window feme. Theodore hid the serpent, whose 
Mfaat hoes had already become tarnished by death, 
beneath die cheesing table. He then retired!,and clos- 
•I the jalousie. —As he turned away he met Colonel 
Wife; who laughed heartly at the trick which Theo- 
dom arms playing Marguerite. 

The room whi eh was appropriated was truly the 
fayfam of innocence. The band of a mother bad been 
fefte. It was seen in all the elegant and useful ferni- 
fare which bad decked the apartment The little bed, 
emtamed with white gauze—those stuccoed walls, po- 
fabed, and shining as brilliant as Parian marble—that 
harp and table covered with music books—that little 
4ins«ng glass—those silken robes—that cross of mo- 
ther ofpeari —those jewelled ornaments — in a word, 
■1 tboee trifling things, which are so precious to a 
young girl, whispered a tale of Innocence, Love and 


The door opened, and Marguerite entered. She 
anted herself before her dressing taWe-^-but she saw 
net she reptile beneath it While she arranged her 
fair, and essayed a ribbon, which Theodore baa prais- 
ed,sfse song the song which she had been taught by 
her lover. 

To-day* solflognoed die lovely girl, ‘I must try to 
smear as beautiful as possible. Id morrow I shall 
belong to another. O. Theodore! with what devo- 
tion he loves me. Nothing on earth can add to my 


abe approached so near the glass, to judge the ef¬ 
fect of the ribbon, that her breath tarnished the briU 
tiut surface of the mirror—then with her finger, she 
pfavfully and smilingly traced upon the glass the name 
of Theodore. 

A slight noise near the window, awakened her from 
the dehcaoue reverie. She turned towards it. bhnh- 
iog fast her dearest secret had been discovered But 


the paleness of death instantly came over her features. 
She convulsively threw her bands before her, and tried 
to si - —but she could not. Her trembling limbs re¬ 
fused to sustain her, and she fell back into her chair. 
The unhappy giri saw peering through the jalousie the 
head of an enormous serpent! 

In a moment he was lost amongst the flowers, 
which were tastily arranged before the window. His 
disappearance gave new strength to Marguerite, who 
rusted towards the door which opened into the gal- 
lery, screaming ‘Hofo! mother, mother, help! Here is 
& raonstrous Serpent!* 

But her parents and her lover held the door outride 
—and laughed at what they conceived to be her ima¬ 
ginary fears. ‘Well done, my girL* said Col. WilUa, 
cannot you scream a little fouaer?—The snake wilt 
not eat yew, 1*11 engage—poor tittle thing! How fright¬ 
ened die appears to be!* 

‘Marguerite— I am ashamed of you,* said her mother 
—The serpent will not hurt you. It is dead.* 

But her cries continued. 

'My dear Marguerite,* said Theodore, *dbn*t be 
alarmed. I put it there myself—and you shall give 

me a kiss for my pains, sweet giri.* 

Meanwhile the hideous monster left the flow ere, 
and glided into the room. Marguerite, finding her 

cries for asssistance of no avail, uttered a loud shriek, 

and fell senseless on the floor. The serpent raised its 
nead, and for a moment seemed to be reconnoitering 
the apartment. But when jt saw its companion deed 

on the floor, its eyes absolutely sparkled with rage. It 
sent forth a loud hiss,and advanced towards the unfor¬ 
tunate giri. 

With a rapidity almost inconceivahle, the hideous 
reptile twined himself around the graceful limbs _ and 
sylph-like form of Marguerite, pis cold and slimy 
nock rested against the snowy bosom of his victim, 
and there he fastened his venomous fangs! 

The hapless girl restored to consciousness by the 
agonizing pam of the wound, opened her eyes—but the 
first object, which mother view, wm the horrid 1 head 
of the regptde, swollen with rage— -his eyes flashing fire, 
—and his open mouth displaying the crooked and 
deadly fangs. 

Mother! Mother! O dear mother!* faintly screamed 

the dying giri. 

But a naif suppressed laugh was the only response 

to her convulsive cry. Thejafousie was slowly opened. 


with malignancy and triumph! 

“Elizabeth! Elizabeth!’ said Mrs. Willis. *She an¬ 
swers not—perhaps she has fainted with terror.* 

“Silly girl?*? said the Colonel. ‘Bui we will open the 
door, and see what is the matter.* 

Some heavy object lay against the door. He gave 
a violent push, and entered the chamber, followed by 
Mrs, Willis and Theodore. But who can paint th<* 
agony of the parents and the lover—when they found 
they had stumbled over the dead body of the unfortu¬ 
nate Marguerite. 

As they entered the apartment, the Serpent was seen 
to glide out at the window. * * * * 

Huffs to Aoroas,—Madame Clarion attributed her 
growing prematurely old to the influence of the griefe 
and distresses which it was her constant province to 
represent on the stage; and the malade iniagirmire of 
Molierefa said to have proved fatal not only to Mo- 
iiere himself but to tha actor who succeeded him in 
the part. Pliny has a still more remarkable anecdote 
to the same effect: he states that there was an actor 
who imitated the feelings of the gout so naturally, as 
at length to bring the disorder upon him. 

A well-made man always looks shorter than he is; 
ditto a well-made woman. 
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THE LAND. 

*Tve been upon the mountain deep, * 

When the wind had died away. 

And, like an ocean god asleep, 

The bark maieshc lay; 

Bui lovelier is the varied scene,— 

The hiU, the lake, the tree. 

When luthed in light o( Midnight's queen— 
The land! the laud for me! 

The glancing waves I've glided o’er, 

When gently blew the breeze; 

But sweeter was the distant shore— 

The zephyr ’mong the trees. 

The murmur of tin* mountain rill, 

Tlie blossoms waving free, 

The song of b.rds on every hill— 

The land! the land for me! 

The billows I have been among. 

When they roll’d in mountains dark. 

And night her blackest curtain bung 
Around our heaving bark; 

But give me, when the storm is fierce, 

My borne and fireside glee. 

Where winds may howl but dare not pierce— 
The laud! the land for me! 

And when around the lightning dash’d. 

I’ve been upon the deep; 

And to the gulph beneath I’ve dash’d 
Adown the liquid steep; 

But now that I am safe on shore. 

There ever let me be; 

The tea let other* wander o’er— 

The land! the land for me."’ 


The feeling and sentiment which ctoraeteriM the 
above beautiful effusion, are scarcely more attractive 
than the simplicity of style and . 
tinguishes the following. Both are excellent artietn. 
Wc regret that we are unable to name the au 
YO HEAVE. 

Air —The Mountain Boy. 

Oh, that I were a sailor boy,— 

How lumpy should I be! 

My boundless heart would burst with joy, 

To sail the shoreless sea. 

Some proud exploit I’d soon achieve, 

And long and loud I’d sing—Yo heave! 

Yo heave I’d sing, 

A merry king— 

The wild wave, sweeping by. 

Would bear my song 
Its course along, 

To where it meets the sky. 

I’d hie me to the pointing prow. 

To see the eddies play; 

And tanging from the vessel’s bow, 

Sport with the sparkling spray. 

Bo closely to the bow I’d cleave, 

A happy sailor boy—Yo heave!— 

Yo heave, I’d sing. 

The sea would fling 
Its foam about my feet: 

And shrill w ould float 
The sea-birds’ note, 

My loud yo heave to meet. 

Then how I’d watch the white-caps curl, 

By thousands coursing on. 

Like bunches tied of frosted pearl, 

All glittering in the sun. 


The happy sight Fd only leave 
To sing my thrilling song—Yo heave. 

Yo heave Fdsing, 

The wind should wing 
My song the white caps o’er 
Loudon the air 
The sound should wear. 
Mixed with the billows* roar. 

The cordage coil, my hempen throne, 

»With alfout I asleep, 

I’d mount to watch the mirror’d moon. 
Full forty fathoms deep, 

I’d flourish then my tow-shirt sleeve. 
Flounce on nay feet and, cry—Yo heave. 
Yo heave I’d sing, 

My voice should ring. 

And rouse the sleeping crew; 

Who with surprise. 

Would mb their eyes. 

And join the yo heave too. 

And when the storm would sweep across 
Old ocean’s bosom blue. 

Tear up the foam, the wild waves toss. 
And fright the gallant crew— 

Swinging aloft, the deck I’d leave. 

And o’er the tempest shout—Yo heave!— 
Yo heave I’d sing. 

To th’ tackling cling— 

I vow I’d sooner ride 

That recklew storm. 

Than, snug and warm. 

Sit by a good fire-side, 

1 wish 1 were that sailor boy. 

To climb the lofty mast, 

My song, Yo heave!—my light employ, 
b tackle fast: 

Among the shrouds I’d sit and weave 
A net and sing the while—Yo heave; 

Yo heave I’d sing, 

A merry thing, 

A light and careless boy— 

To mount the shrouds, 

And count the clouds 
And sing—Y ou heave my joy. 


To haex a Goon Wire Unhappy.—S ee her as sel¬ 
dom as possible. If she is warmhearted and cheerful 
in temper ; or if, after a day’s or week’s absence, she 
meets you with a smiling face, and in au affectionate 
manner— be sure to look coldly upon her, and answer 
her with monosyllables. If she force back her team 
andis resolved to look cheerful, alt down andjgape in 
lier presence till she is fully convinced of your indiffer¬ 
ence. Never think you have any thing to do to make 
her happy ; but that her happne** is to flow from 
gratifying your caprices; and when she has done all a 
woman can do, be sure you do not appear gratified.— 
Never take an interest in any of her pursuits, and if she 
asks your advice^ make her feel that Bhe is trouble¬ 
some and impertinent. If she attempts to rally you 
good humoredly, on any of your peculiarities, never 

C * i in the laugn. but frown her into silence, If she 
faults, (wbten without doubt she will have, and 
perhaps may be ignorant oQ never attempt with kind- 
ns* to correct them, but continually obtrude upon her 
ears, ‘ what a good wife Mr. Smith has.’ ‘ How hap¬ 
py Mr. Smith is with his wife.’ ’That any man 
would be happy with such a wife.’ In company never 
seem to know you have a wife; treat all her remarks 
with indifference, and be very affable and contydaisant 
with every other lady. If you follow these directions, 
you may be certain of an obedient and a heartMreke* 
rife. 
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Wtom the London Monthly Magazine. 

THE REJECTED ONE! 

<CraeL cruel fetef said the young Augustus Bleak. 
oaop, dropping a tear into the empty porter mug, 
Srfaerabre dost thou torment me thus? I have a pre- 
doum sw i ng leg* inimitable tie, and a mind far above 
Woos—yet I was bom to disappointment! Evil, 
thrice evil, is the fete that dogs the representative of 
the Bfenkmsops: thou art rejected of men. 

The eyes of Stoker gleamed with the intelligence of 
three ot a deceased mackerel. 

ifeip yourself said Stoker, with emphasis, replen- 
hfaing the pot with Henry Meux’s beet XX. 

‘Kindest of men,* cried Btenkinsop, ‘love may per- 
ah, box friendship never dies!’ The pot not being born 
beneath the same horoscope with the speaker, was not 


uij w /,* said Faucitt, filling his 
pipe, ao long feces here. Let’s have a song—or spose 
yea dp as a bit of autobiography. Waiter—another 
qam oi stout—remember what the great Dr. Watts 


“Wo is the child of thought, and kin to fear, 

One yields to pipes, but both must yield to beer!” 
*My sorrows,* answered Btenkinsop, can yield to 
■eater. O, 8eged, Emperor oi Ethiopia! well hast 
thsiaskl-— 

/Cl, curse Sagged,* said Faucitt, * let's have none of j 

‘Gotahdy not,'said Stoker. 

•Will, then, friends, listen and be dumb—but first, 

Ill trouble you. Stoker, for the other mug? A deep 
silence Mowed, broken only by the protracted breath* 
ing of Augustus at his draught, until, having rivet ted 
his eyes for a moment on the bottom of the pewter, he 
set it down with a sigh, and proceeded. 

Weed I tell you that I am the only son and heir of 
Seamaid Nioodemus .Btenkinsop ot Dot-and-go-one 

Hal, County Somerset.—that his lather was— 

‘We know 11 Q that already/ interrupted Stoker. 
"Rash young man!' said Btenkinsop, with solemni- 

ty.‘the biooo of a hundred sires bums within me— 

bet I forgive you. You know I was bom with con- 
aderabfe cj|Xictataon^--that godlike fortune seemed 
to welcome me from the heavens for a time, appeared 
iKi mile benignantly on the scion of an ancient stem, 
late words of the poet—, 

*0d—n the poetr shouted Faucitt. 

Certaitiiy,* said Stoker, 

Bfonkmeop looked sternly. 

'Alas,* said he, *111066 were the last hours of unadul- 
erateft happineee that I ever enjoyed. I went to the 
UBvtcsity—I studied hard—I bought an alarm clock 
es chewed wine parties—proctors reverenced me— 
ny tutor smiled upon me—my acquaintance cut me— 
1 read my degree—I stood the examinations—heav¬ 
en and earth, I was rejected , 

The two friends exchanged looks of astonishment, 
tihngh in a peculiar fashion. 

‘Rest morning, I was far from Oxford.—Rouse 
tes,0 Augustus exclaimed I to myself/ ‘and letnot 
da misfortune overwhelm thee. The Spartan moth- 
er abed no tears over her departed son, and why 
abnetdeet thou mourn for a paltry degree? No! rather 
fee my sires of old, will I take my father’s sword from 
he wall and go forth against the enemies of ray coun¬ 
try to conquer or to die? So saying. Hit a cigar.The 
Henkinsops have always voted wito ministers; I had 
interest at heed quarters; I was promised a commit 
fern, and I at once purchased ray regimeotals, and let 
■y nmstachioe increase. ‘Never,' cried the enrap- 
tered, though alas! suffering tailor, as he gazed upon 
he martial figure that issued from his hand all scarlet 
ml sold, ‘never seed 1 gemman vot looked better! 

> & -—Wb-o. 
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the ardor which lighted up as with a spell the soul of 
Anthony, and drove Themistoctes to the combat; and 
I called to mind the glorious saying of Mihiadee, 
Cowards die many times, but a brave man never dies!* 

A prolonged whistle issued from the lips of the petri¬ 
fied Faucitt. 

Stoker squinted with a horrible obliquity of vision. 

Blenkinshop sighed. 

‘My evil dekray again interposed. That very even¬ 
ing I received a letter from the War Office. Fire and 
steel! what did I behold! Cruel Hobhouse! Relentless 
Hill! Implacable Wellington! My application was re¬ 
jected/ 

1 fixed my useless sabre in the wall, and returning 
to the other end of my apartment, prepared to die likr 
Cato; but the carpet caught by my spurs, and I fell 
prostrate to the ground. 1 arose an altered man, and 
string calmly down, I drank deeply of thought, and 
brandy and cold water without. After all, aid I, war 
is a savage pashms ; the soldier is but a hireling. So 
saying I drew another cork. Life, I resumed, is but 
snort, thou knowest well, O immortal Ftaccus!’ 

“Ob, confound Flaccus!** said Faucitt. 

“Certainly,** said Stoker. 

“Yetdespair not, Blenkinsop! Thou wert formed 
to shine in the court, and not in the camp: surely there 
is many a beautiful maiden, saturate with silver, who 

would be proud to be called Mm Augustus Blenkin- 

sop!** 

u Miss Emily Pelican was both rich and beautiful; 

she had the figure of a Cleopatra, and the mind of it 
Sappho! She had published a volume of poetry, called 
“The Undespairing one ofKamtakatka/* and she had 
two thousand a year. Her hair was of the lime of 
sunset, a rich and glorious crimson, and her eyes wen 
of a pale etherial green. The first moment I saw her. 1 
loved her, and hope whispered me that she was my affi¬ 
anced bride. I gave a poetobitto a wealthy Shy lock, 
Manasseh Ben Melchiadeek, who at cent per cent, fur¬ 
nished the supplies. Stulty again 

S norted a cab. The sweet Emily received me fevora- 
y, and I won the good will ot her maiden aunt, by 
escorting her once to church. 

Faucit thrust his tongue into his check; and Stoker 
significantly elongated his outstretched hands, resting 
hts left thumb upon his nose. The very bant of the 
grate grinned. I sat with my beloved in the same box 
at the Opera. I was her partner at balls, her attench 
ant everywhere, and I thought at last I could discov¬ 
er the symptoms of a reciprocal attachment. The 
crisis was approaching—fells came fast pouring hi, 
therefore love must be confessed. 

One day she was reclining on on ottoman, carets- 
ing a corpulent poodtawhile I lay in the attitude of 
the Dying Gladiator. Tenderly, yet imptersively 1 
seized her hand, and modulating my voice to its low¬ 
est and most musical tone, I ventured to say, “Emily! 
sweet Emily l do you love?” 

A roseate blush overspread her countenance. “Swre 
me, Augustus!** she murmured. “Ah! dost thou 
confess the soft enslaver?” said I, starting to my foe:. 
“O thou terrestrial seraph! speak—tell me—will you 
wed?” A blush still deeper than before dyed Vr 
burning cheek. Gates of Paradise!—and when? In 
half audible accents she whispered, “Wednesday!” 

I seized her hand again; O Cupid! fairest denizen 
of Olympus! What do 1 owe thee for this—Wednes¬ 
day ! Sweet, sweet Emily! adored Miss Pelican! On 
th propitious day shall I lead you to the altar! On 

that day shall I place the sacred ring upon- 

Bh© Marled with a look of astonishment—“ Ywi 
tad me to thealtar; on Wednesday I am to be mar- 
ried to Captain Ferdinand FitzBpurs!” 

My brain spun round—a red gleanv of fire flashed 
before my e res~a bolt of ice quivered in my heart—1 
staggered and reached the street, I know not how. 
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O the agony of that moment! I feel it even now—my 
heart -my brain—my soul! O Stoker—O Faucitt— 
how hard it was again to be rejecUdT' 

“Werry,” sakiraucitt. 

“Werry;** reverberated Stoker. And he grinned 
Like a bag of nails. 

I rushed home like a demon. Fury was in my 
heart, and I kicked over a stall of oranges—I reached 
toy lodgings and entered my room—amongst an infin¬ 
ity of bills lay a packet, carefully sealed—was it a re¬ 
mittance from my relenting lather—I seized—I opened 
it—madness! my two last articles from the Monthly 
Magazine, rejected! O friends do vou not pity me?— 

“I do, pon my credit,” said Faucitt. The inter- 
esting youth had just emerged from the Insolvent 
C-ourt. 

U I do, pon honor,** said Stoker. He had been 
horsewhipped at Epsoir^ for cheating at a thimble- 

ring. 


Cincp Justice Marshall. —General Mercer of Virgi¬ 
nia, at a dinner recently given him by his constituents, 
related die following anecdote. 

Entering the same valley eight years afier, by a new 
road leading to a point hk r up, called then the Loup 
—it was in the autumn of 1812—I met a man, second 
to but one who ever fought the battles, or enlightened 
the councils of our countriy, either State or National. 
He wore. I well remember, as is his custom, shoes in¬ 
stead of boots, and had his ancles bound around, for 
some distance up, with thongB of papaw-bark. to guard 
them from the bite of the rattle-snake, and his beard 
had been unshaven for many days, tie had walked 
ahead ofhis companions, and was awaiting as 1 had 
been for a day or two, the arrival of the James River 
host in which, as a commissioner of the State, he was 
about to complete the most dangerous part of an oh. 
ecructed navigation, if navigation it could be called, 
which he had steadily prosecuted lor a distance of 
eighty miles, along the Greenbri&r and New River, to¬ 
wards the Falls of Kanawha. 

I saw him aftewaida, for many nights in succession, 
luck the twigs & leaves off the branches of the neigh- 
oring trees, to make his bed in the tent, beneath which 
we slept, on a surface rarely, if ever, even enough to 
rest without pain. With no human abode in sight for 
ten days together, and for a part of that time without 
other subsistence, he mode nis morning and evening 
beverage of tea of the sassafras, growing in the adjacent 
thickets, and bread of the remaining husks of the meal 
which had already been silted. 

Thisperson, it seems, was Marshall, then and ever 
since, Chief Justice of the United States. 

MARRIAGE IN LAPLAND. 

It is death in Lapland to marry a maid without the 
consent of her parents or friends. When a young man 
has formed an attachment to a female, the fashion is 
to appoint their friends to meet, to behold the two 
young parties run a race together. The maid is al¬ 
lowed, m starting, the advantage of the third part of the 
race, so that it is impossible, except voluntarily, that 
she should be overtaken. If the maid out-run her 
suitor, tho matter is ended; she must never have her, 
it being penal for the man to renew the pranosal of 
marriage. But if the maid has an affection for him, 
though at first she runs hard, to try the truth ofhis 
love, she will (without Atalanta*s golden balls to re¬ 
tard her speed) pretend some casualty, and make a 
voluntary halt before die come to the mark or end of 
the race. Thus none are compelled to marry against 
their own wills; and this is the cause that in Lapland 
die married people are richer in their contentment than 
in other lands, where so many forced matches make 
feigned love, and cause real unhappiness. 


AMUSING ANECDOTE OF KEAN. 

Bu T. C. Grafton, E$q. 

He had never, 1 believe, yet disappointed a London 
audience, but on one occasion the circumstances of 
this one he often related to me. He had gone to dtne 
somewhere about ten miles from town, with some few 
friends ofhis early days, players, of courae, fully in¬ 
tending to be at the theatre in time for the evening's 
performance. But temptation and the bottle were too 
strong for him; he outstayed his time, got drunk, and 
lost all recollection of shakspeare, Snylock, Xfcurjr 
Lone, and the duties they entailed on him. His friends, 
frightened at the indiscretion they had caused, des¬ 
patched Kean's servant, with his empty chariot, and 
a well-framed story, that the horses had been fright¬ 
ened near the village where Kean had dined, at a flock 
of geese by the road-side, that the carriage was lift- 
set, and the unfertile tragedian's shoulder dislocated. 
The story was repeated from the stage by the mana¬ 
ger; ana the rising indignation of the audience 
(who had suffered the entertainments to be commenced 
by the farce) was instantly calmed down into com- 
misseration and regret. 

The following morning Kean was shocked and be¬ 
wildered at discovering the truth ofhis situation. Bat 
how must his embarrasroent have been increased on 
learning that several gentlemen hod already arrived 
from town to make anxious inquiries for him? lie 
jumped out of bed, and, to hia infinite affright, he caw 
amongst the carnages those of Sir F. Burdett, Mr. 
Whitehead, and others of his leading friends, whose 
regard for him brought them to see his situation in 
person. Luckily for him, his old associates, the ac¬ 
tors, had, with great presence of mind and practised 
eflroutry, carried on the deception of the previous 
night. The village apothecary lent himself to it, and. 
with a grave countenance, confirmed the report; ana 
Kean himself was obliged to become a party, ndem 
volen*, in the hoax. His chamber was accordingly 
darkened, his face whitened , and his arm bandaged. 
A few of the most distinguished inquirers were ad* 
mitted to his bed-side; no one discovered the cbeat;and 
to crown it completely, he appeared, in an incredible 
short time, on tbe boards of Old Drury again, the public 
being carefully informed that his respect and gratitude 
towards them urged him to risk the exertion, notwith¬ 
standing his imperfect convalescence, and go through 
the arduous parts of Richard, Macbeth, and Othello, on 
three successive nights, with his arm in a sling! 


The Great Earthquake,— Lisbon was destroyed 
by an earthquake Nov. 1st, 1755. On the 18th of the 
same month, the most violent shock of the same na¬ 
ture recorded in the annals of this continent, was felt 
through the whole of this country, but particularly in 
in the section extending from Halifax to Chesapeake 
Bay. The direction was from northwest to south¬ 
west—the time of commencement about 11 minutes 
before 4 o'clock in the morning. Our old historians 
tell us, that the excitement occasioned by it was such 
as to cause the houses of public worshipto be frequent¬ 
ed and filled by all oidera of people. The 23d of De¬ 
cember following was, in consequence of it, observed 
as a day of humiliation and prayer. 

We nave before us, at this moment, a Lecture read 
in the Chapel of Harvard College, on the 26th of the 
month, 4 * on occasion of the great earthquake which 
shook New England the week before.** by John Win- 
throp, Esq. Hollisian Professor of Mathematics and 
Philosophy. The learned gentleman says, that the 
shock lasted four minutes, and the greatest violence 
of it half that time. M He forbear to nse [from his bed] 
because the agitation was so vehement, that he con¬ 
cluded it would be difficult, if not impracticable, to go 
from the bed to the chimney, without being thrown 
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down.** Hie windows continued rattling for ft min- 
me or two. 

Inwideftwmi atg to prove that it began with.a hori- 
sontftl motion of the earth, he refers to the dashing of 
fiqaore over the sides of open vessels, the oversetting 
many things in houses, and the throwing of bricks 
firan off the tope of chimneys to some distance. In 
older, be says, to estimate the velocity with which 
some were thrown from his chimney, he measured the 
greatest distance on the ground to which any of them 
reached, end found it to be thirty feet. The height of 
the ekbaoey from which they were thrown was ihir- 
ijmwo feet. That the vibrations of buildings, and es¬ 
pecially of the higher parts of them, were, in tact, ex¬ 
tremely swift, appeared from some facts, which had 
eome to his knowledge, as the bursting of a distiller’s 
drtevn by the agitation of the liquor in it, and the 
birthing off the spindle of the vane on Faneuil Hall, 
in Boston. Hus spindle was a pine stick, of about five 
inches is diameter at the place where it was snapped 
affaad ten feet high; the weight of the vane on the 
top of it was about thirty pounds. He mentions also 
the bending of the windvanes on some high place* 
One at Boston was bent at its spindle, three or four 
pouts of the compass; and another, at Springfield, was 
rant to a right angle. 

From the New York Mirror. 

Acbdmki, on mivKa or hell, —This celebrated river 
ofmriquity, rises in Mobena, in Greece, flows through 
Thupretia, and after passing through the Acherusian 
Uw, fells into the sea, near theCimmerion promonto¬ 
ry, a little below P&rga. It is known in modem geog¬ 
raphy by the name of the Souli river, and the gloomi¬ 
ness of its scenery accords well with the fancied hor- 
rora of Tartarus. Homer called it, from the dead 
appearance of its waters, one of the rivers of hell; and 
the fehie has been adopted by all succeding poets, 
sad infernal stream, the moat of hell. 

Where dire chimeras and the ftiriee dwell: 

Where sportive fish were never seen to play. 

Nor water-nymphs to keep their holiday; 

The joyless lake, whose dark and dismal wave. 

Rolls sullen onward, gloomy as the grave.” 

Anocna, the beautiful— This celebrated youth, 
who was very fond of hunting, was the favourite ot 
Venus. In the pursuit of his favourite amusement, tie 
received a moral bite from a wild bear, which he had 
wounded, and Venus, to testify her affection, changed 
has into a beautiful flower, called the anemone. The 
Word properly signifies wind-flower, because it is sup¬ 
posed to open only when the wind blows. Proserpine 
u mad to have restored Adonis to fife, on condition 
that he should spend six months with her, and the rest 
of fee year with Ventre. This implies the alternate re- 
turn of summer and winter. 

"The beauteous youth, on whom the queen of love 
Propkkmji smiled—who, in the sylvan rrove. 

Received his death-wound from the foamy boar, 

Ha snowy limbs all dyed with crimson gore.” 


Aurora morning,—' This goddess is generally re¬ 
presented by the poets, drawn in a rose-coloured 
chariot, and opening with her rosy Angers the gates 
of the east—pouring the dew upon the earth, and 
making the flowers grow. Her chariot is generally 
drawn uy white hones, and she is covered with a veil 
—Darkness and Seep^Nox and Somnus) fly before 
her, and the constellations of heaven disappear at her 
aonoach. She precedes the Sun, and is the herald 
oThis rising. 

- a Hie blushing goddess which doth sway 

The dewy confines of the night and day; 

-Who from the glowing east displays 

Her purple doors, and odoriferous bed. 

With bright dew-dropping ^oaea thickly spread; 


Which as she in her lightsome chariot rides, 
Scatters the light*from off her saflron wheels.” 

Bacchus, the god of wine, eto— This jovial deity, 
is mid to be son of Jupiter and Semele. He was 
the Osiris of the Egyptians, from whom the fables res¬ 
pecting him were taken by the Greeks. He is generally 
represented crowned with vine and ivy leaves, with a 
thyrsus in his hand. His figure is that of an effeminate 
young man, to denote the joy which commonly pre¬ 
vails at feasts; and sometimes that of an old man, to 
teach us that wine, taken immoderately, will enervate 
us, consume our health, render us loquacious and 
childish like an old man, and unable to keep secret* 
Bacchus is sometimes represented like an infant hold¬ 
ing a thyrsus and cluster of grapes with a horn. He 
often appears naked, and riding upon the shoulder ot 
Pan, or m the arms of Silenus, who was his foster- 
father: He also sits upon a celestial globe, bespangled 
with star* and is then the same as the Sun or Osins of 
Egypt He is sometimes drawn in a chariot by a lion 
ana a tiger- His beauty is compared to that of Apollo; 
and, like him. he is represented with fine hair loosely 
flowing down his shoulders. He has been called, 
“God of the cheering vine, who holds in awe 
The spotted lynxes which his chariot draw. 

- 14 The dimpled son 

Of Semele, that crown’d upon his tun. 

Sits with his grmpy chaplets.” 


8ecret if feeing stares easy.—An Italian bishop 
having struggled through great difficulties without 
complaining, and met with much opposition in the dis¬ 
charge of ms episcopal functions, without ever betray¬ 
ing the least impatience, an intimate friend of his, who 
highly admired those virtues which he conceived it 
imposrible to imitate, one day asked the prelate if he 
could tell him the secret of being always easy. w Yes,” 
replied the old man, “ I can teach you my secret, and 
will do it very readily. It consists in nothing more 
than in making a right use of my eyes.” His friend 
begged him to explain. M Most willingly ” said the 
bishop. “ In whatever state I am, I first look up to 
heaven, and remember that my principal business hero 
is to get there; 1 then look down upon the earth, a nd 
call to mind the space I shall shortly occupy in it; I 
then look abroad into the world and observe what 
multitudes there are who in all respects have more 
cause to be untappy than myself Thus I learn where 
true happiness re placed, where all our cares must end, 
and how very little reason I have to repine or com¬ 
plain.” 


SENTENCES FROM HORACE. 

No one is bom without vices, and he is the beet 

an who is encumbered with the Jeaeu 

It is but fair that he who entreats a pardon for his 
fruits, should be ready to grant one in his turn. 

As soon as age shall have strengthened your limbs 
and mind, you may swim without a cork. 

It is of no consequence of what parents any man is 
bom, so that he be of merit. 

Let there be some end to your searching after riches, 
and since you have more than enough, be in less dread 
of poverty. 

All. but especially the covetous, think their condi¬ 
tion the hardest 

He who is always in a hurry to be wealthy and im¬ 
mersed in the study of augmenting his fortune, has 
lost the arms of Reason and deserted the post of virtue. 

The friendship of great men is a laudable acquisition, 
yet their fevors are ever to be solicited with modesty 
and caution. 

Death is the ultimate boundary of human matters. 
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The minstrel fell: but the foeman’s chain 
Coaid not bring bis proud soul under; 

The harp he loved ne'er spoke tgsin, 

For he tore its chord asunder; 

And Mid, "No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery: 

Thy songs were made for the pile and free. 
They shall never sound in slavery.” 




























THE FAIR SEX. 

When Eve brought wo to ail mankind, 

CHd Adam call'd her tre-man; 

But when she woo'd with love so kind, 

He then pronounced her tore-man. 

But now with folly, and with pride, 

Iheir husbands keenly trimming, 

The ladies are so full of whims. 

The people call them to to w- me n. 

A Candid Tovoa.—When I first went to Cam¬ 
bridge, says Horace Walpole, I was to learn mathe¬ 
matics of the famous blind professor Sanderson. I had 
not frequented him a fortnight before he said to me, 
“ Young man, it is cheating you to take your money ; 
believe mp, you never can leam these things § you have 
no capacity for them." 

Rrfineiuui t—A lady went into a dame-school not 
long ago, in an adjoining county, and seeing a little 
giri at work, asked her what she was making. The 
child dropped a curtsey, and replied, U A Hemise, 
ma'am." b A what?" said the lady, 44 why it looks 
film* a ahirt!!""" u Yes, ma'am," rejoined the little work¬ 
woman, 44 only Governess says we ought to say Herai- 
aes for these, the same as Shemises for the others.” 

"A III I ii up ill "in ft inn i no. A gentleman who had a 
mag|as fold me that having stolen many articles, he 
watched him narrowly, and at length he was seen by 
him gathering pebbles, with much solemnity, and drop- 
|inii tjui them into a hole about 18 inches deep made to 
After dropping every stone he 
cried ‘carach' triumphantly, ana set off lor another. 
Mfaking himself sure that he had found the object of 
his search, iiii gentleman went to the pUce and found 
in iici hole a poor toad which the magpie was stoning 
for Mm amusement."—Book of tke Seatons. 

Iisoonvknience or Defecttvx Evas—A clergyman 
formerly of this town, who was in the habit of exchange 
sum often, in the course of his parochial duties, one 

day called upon a venerable old lady, a member of his 
church, who had poor eyes. Atfirst he indulged in the 

usual kind enquiries about her health, and then after 
the different members of her family, but all the while 
he observed she looked somewhat vacant and sur¬ 
prised. At length she exclaimed, - 1 don’t seem to 
lecollect who you are.” “You don't go to meeting 
often. I'm afraid," said he, "or you would at once 
know who I am." “ Yes I do,"she replied, “ but I'm 
Quite certain 1 never see you therei"— Northampton 
Conner. 

Confession of an Irish Peasant.— Luke M. Geog- 
hin being at confession, owned among other things 
that he had stolen a pig from Tim Carrol The priest 
told him he must make restitution; Luke couldn't— 
how could he^when he had eaten it long ago? Then 
he must give Tim one of his own. No; Luke didn't 
like that—it wouldn't satisfy his conscience, it wouldn't 
be the downright identical pig he stole. Well, the 
priest said, if he wouldn't, he'd rue it, for that theeor- 
pur delictum, Tim’s pig, would be brought forward 
against him at his final reckoning. "You don't mane 
tkaL&ther?" Indeed but the father did." "And may 
be Tim himself will be there too?" " Most certainly." 
* Och, tbemwhy bother about the trifle this side the 
grave ? If Tim's there, and the pig's there, sure I can 
make restitution to him then you know. — 
Magerine. 



foremost man' went 
various figures, and on cominy to this, 
‘This, hafiee and gentlemen, vs Aaron 
President of the United States, in mor. 
with the immortal Hamilton; and then 
ceiling an eye teeming with the inspira- 
of the Olden Time, he broke forth in the 
inimitable style of Orator Pop Emmons, with: 

Oh, Burr! Burr! what hast thou done? 

Thou hast shooted dead great Hamilton!! 

You got right behind a bunch of thistles, 

And shooted him dead with a pair of hoes pistols! 

"A man had a young wife—took into his bead to be 
jealous of a friend—no cause, dare say. Was going 
from home one day—meant to tell her to avoid com¬ 
pany of said friend, but by good luck asked advice of 
another— sensible man—knew better—said never do 
that!—way to make her think of him, if never did be¬ 
fore— tranoa do mraf thing UU not. Tty her—tell he* 
be sure not to ride upon old Towfor, great savage 
watch dog, while you are absent—eee what'll happen " 

"Husband took friend’s advice—gave particular or- 

dere not to ride dog—wife stared, laughed, promised.— 

never dreamt of such a thing—afraid of dog urn— soon 
ha' thought of riding a dragon t if hadn't been told not. 

Husband gone, went to look at Towler directly.gave 

him bones—got friendly by d d it 

head—patted nis back— lost all fear—got a straddle — 
had a tumble—scratched her 6 no hiding iliiiK 
when husband came back, laid Ml the lliilfliiiiiii 1 ! on l!ii(iii 
said she fancied dog-riding must have been something 
very pleasant, or would not have been denied to her!” 

When Andrew Dunlap^ Mayor of the good old city 
of Dundee, died, his exeenuna resolved to appropriate 
to their own peculiar benefit, the provision contained 
in a Codicil which bequeathed to the framer of an epi¬ 
taph which should be endorsed upon hut tombstone 
the good round sum of thirty pounds Scotch. The ex¬ 
ecutors wisely concluded that, to entitle them to an 
equal division of "the spoils,” the epitaph should be the 
joint product of their muted miniiiuon; and con¬ 
sequently. they (there were three of them) voted, that 
an epitaph, proper, should consist in a well arranged 
triplet; and therefore, under the peculiarities of the case, 
it was quite proper that each executor should con¬ 
tribute a line ex tempore. Under his equitable arrange¬ 
ment, they commenced their poetic operations. Tnt 
first eked out his line thus; 

"Andrew Dunlap, Mayor of Dkmdee." 

The second, under a solemn sense of the recent, aC 
Atctfog dispensation of Providence which had deprived 
Dundee of a civil head, continued: 

"Andrew Dunlap, died did he;" 

And the third, in pious agony, capped themomsfii! 
climax with: 

"Hallelqjah! Ha&efojeer* 

Trust not the world, for it never peyeth that i 
p r omi se t h .—Augustnu 

Tree wit consists in retrenching all useless dis¬ 
course, and in saying a great deal in a few words. 

A man may play the fool with every thing else, but 
with poetry: 

•-Neither men, nor gods, nor piQare meant 

Poets should ever be tndifieient. 

I would to heaven this sentence was writ over 
the door of all our printers, to forbid the entrance of so 
smy rhymers.— Msntaigns. 












a this theatre for the benefit, &c. 


Anbcdotk. —Tne crooked streets of Boston sre pro¬ 
verbial Not many years since, says the New Bed¬ 
ford Garotte, the town of- sent a new Represen¬ 

tative to the General Court who had never been in that 
city of tortuosities. He started at the usual time, for 
the capital, to watch over the interests of his consti¬ 
tuents, who were not a little surprised at seeing him 
back in Seas than a fortnight after be set out. On be¬ 
ing asked thecauae of ms return, he replied, that he 
u staid in the city ten days—wore out his boots—eat 
all his bread and cheeee—could’nt find the State 


port progress r 


Sc mm Wit.—'Two Scotchmen, messma tes and bo¬ 
som cronies, from the same little dachan, happened 
noted to be statioded near each other, when the celebrated 
nroeh intimation was displayed from the admiral's ship*— 
Esther, u Look up, and read you Jock," said the one to the 


A person ones said to a fcther wboss son was noted to be stationed 
ftr frrinem, that he thought his son was very much intimation was 
^aidof WQtkr-*Afroidot work ,* 1 ropfcri&^ , “Look up, and 


Mdot work,—ot wort, replied tm% , 1 Liook up, and read you Jock,' said toe one to tb 
“aot at alL he will lie down and go to deep ohm hr 1 other;” u England expects every man to do his duty 
feadeafiL” I sat a wotd free pair auld Scotland on thia oc c asi o n/ 





































































































HUMOUROUS POETRY. 


46 


From the Saturday Evemni 
THE BA8HPUL LOVER* 

She is the fairest of the fair, 

The gayest of the gay; 

Her brow is smooth ana free of care, 

And her eyes, are bright ha day. 

I’ve look'd on her with passion’s glow. 

And oh! I love her well, 

And I’ve often wish’d to tell her so, 

But I’ve yet the tale to telL 

I’ve often held her pretty hand, 

And thought I’d teU her then; 

But could not, thoughts or speech command, 
And swore I’d try again: 

I’d conn’d a speech oflove sincere. 

And thought I'd speak it well; 

But when my lips, approach’d her ear, 

I’d yet the tale to telL 

She ask’d me, “do you love the girls?” 

I blush'd-—! know I did; 

And like some rude and witless dunce, 

Hung down my throbbing head. 

* Dear Jane,” said I, “youlong have known— 
Or must have known it well—” 

And there I paused, and gave a groan, 

I’d yet the tale to tell.— 

One day I met her aB alone, 

Within a shady grove, 

And thought as others oft had done, 

“This is the place for Love.” 

I grasped her hand, and said u Dear Jane, 

I hope to uneet you well !” 

44 Indeed H* said she- my speech wss vain— 

I’d yet the tale to teU. 

Illy faithless tongue—I must complain, 
me every week; 

For, 44 Dearest Love—I love you-Jane!” 

Ini ail 1 want to speak— 

: talk of any thing but that. 

The winter's eve quite well ; 

But when I rise, aod take my hat, 
lYa something yet to telL LISLE. 

From the Boston Morning Poet. 

ANSWER 

To a Lady who requested me to restore her love 

letters in consequence of a pique. 

"Geese, villain ?”— Macbeth* 
Restore all your letters bewitching? 

Nay, dearest, that cannot well be— 

The cook, long ago, in the kitchen. 

Singed the goose with the papers, you see, 
Hien the flames that you wrote o£ in flame 
Ascended the chimney above.— 

Since the cook bad no billets ot wood, 

I gave her the billets of love. 

Aye, sweet—and the goose tasted sweeter— 

Your sauce has come rather too late— 

The onion you used in your weeping 
Had better have graced my plate. 

To see your rhetorical flowers 
By Genesee flour outdone, 

Your grave things eclipsed by the gravy; 

I vow; was the best of the fun. 

When I was in love, or pretended 
To be so, my sweetest of girls. 

Recollect you were never offended 
When 1 played with your clustering curia, 

Your letters—a scuDion might use ’em; 

But how did you manage with mine ? 

I know they were wanned by your bo§om. 

And read fifty times, every mo, 


Grieve not for your sweets; “to such usee,” 
Hamlet tells us, "we all came at last” 

The goose has been singed, cooked and eaten, 
Hie hour of dinner is past 
But even if all should be known. 

My awful transgressions be proved. 

Your notes but inflamed the wrong goose. 

And not the right gander you loved. 

LOYEig HTFLUESCEg. 

Love—what a carious, comical thing it is. 

Pleasing, and teasing, and vexing us so. 

Just like a bee with its honey and sting, it is 
Here and *hs there, and wherever we go. 

Now, it is courting, transporting, and thrilling us, 
Nothing in nature can equal our bliss ; 

Now it is frowning, and drilling, and killing us. 
Plunging us down to the lowest abyss. 

Then of a night, how it sets us a dreaming, O! 

Misses ana kieses flit over the brain. 

Gav dresses, bright tresses, caresses all seeming so 
Real and true that we waken with pain. 

Sometimes pathetic, jocose, metaphysical. 

Various aspects and manners it wears, 

The pretty and witty, the solemn and quizzical. 

All have their pan of its pleasures mod canes. 

When a mere boy—nay some five or sue years ago. 

One roguish girl played the mischief with me; 
What with her smiling, beguiling, and lean you know, 

Soon was I a pitiful object to in 


O how delightful and frightful! to walk with tar, 
Down to the church that stood towering hard by; 
And then while I tarried, unable to otic to tier. 
Eyeing and sighing and dyn if was L 

Then what a quarrel—I tremble to dusk of it. 

Little was left me of life nd 
If not in despair I was just m the brink of it. 

Often I thought of a rasor or rope. 

Ghost-like I wandered for week* by a lonely brook. 
Shaded by woods, from society in «, 

Then, fixed on the earth, my gksed eye-batts would 

only look 

Up, when my head struck the limb of a tree. 

Parents and kindred cried. “ What is the matter, dear? 

Duly and truly your feelings impart.” 

“Ah me!” 1 replied, with a groan, 4 such a clatter here,” 
Putting my hand where I once had a bean. 

Well, sure enough, it was tough, but I bore it afl; 

Years of adventures have once passed away, 

But yet in good truth I have hardly got o’er it all. 
Queer I appear as the most, ef folks say. 

Pardon ray folly, kind, generous editors, 

Thus to be whining and rhyming about 
What (jwblish it, then you’ll be greatly my creditors] 
Scarcely we live wtfk and can’t live vntkonL 


If a man borrows a shilling from you, and on being 
dunned pretends to have forgotten it, you may with 
considerable safety set him down as a liar. 

On ike OoUam tfmg Lane, 

My love—a steam, boat I will prove her. 

And I’m the paddle-wheels so wide— 

With all my power I strive to move her. 

Yet, like those wheels, I’m putaade. 

A lady's album is generally worth looking at, as a 
psychological curioartv, indicative^ to a considerable 
at, of the taste and feeling of its owner. 
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